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VIEW OF WEST POINT. 


th OW the United States Mili- 

mS. tary Academy at West 

aS Point came into being, 

what it is, and what its value to the great 

American republic, are questions of pro- 
found interest to every loyal citizen. 

West Point is situated on the right bank 
of the Hudson, about fifty miles from New 
York, and opposite to Constitution Island, 
round which, in its southerly course, the 
river makes a sharp turn to the eastward, 
and then resumes its ordinary direction. 
The best view of this famous locality is from 
the ruined walls of Fort Putnam on the hill 
about one thousand feet to the west of the 
Academy building. From thence the eye 
takes in all the plain with most of the strue- 
tures and monuments engirding it; the long 
reach of the river northward, with Pollopel’s 
Island, and the beautiful city of Newburg 


in the distance; Constitution Island and the 
Vor, VII.—18 





village of Cold Spring with its famous cannon 
foundries to the north-east; the houses of 
Hamilton Fish, Samuel Sloan, and other 
magnates to the east; a little further to the 
south the coniparatively unchanged mansion 
in which Benedict Arnold. treacherously 
plotted the surrender of this national strong- 
hold to the British; and on the south the 
promontory of St. Anthony’s Nose, together 
with the Dunderberg range of hills, _Cine- 
tured by massive mountains and shining. 
river, West Point is a richly engraven gem 
set in the midst of amethyst, topaz, and dia- 
mond grouping. 

The tract of Jand now owned by the United 
States Government at West Point contains 
two thousand one hundred and five acres, 
and was first settled in May, 1723.. The 
boundary line runs along the river shore from 
the South Landing to a point on the sonth- 
ernslopeofCro’ Nest Mountain, and back into 
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the country from those fermini a distance of 
two or three miles. ‘The greater part of this 
area was purchased of Stephen Moore for 
eleven thousand and eighty-five dollars, on 
September 10,1790. The smaller and south- 
erly portion was bought of Oliver Gridley 
on the 18th of May, 1824, for ten thousand 
dollars. On March 2, 1826, the State of 
New York ceded jurisdiction over that part 
of the property on which the principal edi- 
fices connected with -the institution Stand; 
and only “reserved the right to execute any 
process, civil or criminal, wherein the real 
or personal property of the United States 
was not affected.”* The land itself is in a 
region of primary stratified rocks, thickly 
covered with drift deposits susceptible of 


CONSTITUTION ISLAND. 


cultivation only in scattered spots, and that 
not without immense expenditure of money 
and labor. 

The paramount importance of West Point 
during the Revolution, was due to its com- 
mand of the Hudson the grand thorough- 
fare for freight and passenger traffic between 
the seaboard and the interior. In 1775 the 
Provincial Congress, pursuant to the wishes 
‘ of the Continental Congress, resolved to for- 
tify Highlands, and sent commissioners, ac- 
companied by Colonel Bernard Romans with 
twenty-four men, to execute its plan. Ro- 
mans was a willful, choleric Hollander, an 





“‘ Boynton’s History of West Point,’’ page12. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand. 
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ex-employé of the British crown, and an en- 

gineer by profession. He constructed the 

fortifications on Martelaer’s Rock or Consti- 

tution Island ; but in such unscientific man- 

ner as to draw upon himself the keen, ridi- 

cule and sharp strictures of more .capable 

men. His works could have been assailed 

from the higher ground across the river 

without any danger to the enemy. For 

these and kindred reasons, Messrs. Robert 

R. Livingstone, R. T. Paine, and J. Lang- 

don, the committee of inspection appointed 

by Congress, advised, in their report of No- 

vember 28, 1775, that West Point be occu- 
pied and fortified. 

The wise cousel of the committee was not 

followed, and “the key to the passage in 

the Highlands,” 

temporarily fell 

into the hands of 

the enemy. On 

the 7th and 8th 

of August, 1777, 

the British forces 

under General 

Howe ascended 

the river to effect 

a junction with 

the army under 

Burgoyne, who 

was supposed to 

be advancing. 

from the north, 

and on their way 

completely de- 

stroyed all the works and stores which had 

cost the country no less than a quarter-mil- 

lion of dollars. After an occupation of 

twenty days the British abandoned the 

Highlands, and thus gave opportunity to 

the Americans for the erection of defensive 

works which proved to be an insurmount- 

able barrier to all further incursions by this 

route. General Washington strictly en- 

joined Putnam to employ all his resources 

of men and means in their construction. 

Governor Clinton heartily concurred in the 

measures proposed and strenuously recom- 

mended that “« strong fortress should be 

erected at West Point.” On the 9th of Jan- 

uary, 1778, the Provincial Convention of 
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New. York appointed a com- 

mittee to act in concert with 

Generals Putnam and James 

Clinton in fixing upon the 

places where fortifications 

should be established. Three 

days were spent in examining 

the ground near and at West 

Point, and the superior facili- g& 

ties it afforded for obstructing 

navigation were clearly ascer- 

tained. About the 20th of the 

same month General Parsons’s 

brigade crossed the river to 

West Point, and at once, amid 

severe cold and deep snow, 

commenced operations accord- 

ing to the plans of Lieutenant- 

colonel Radiére, an impatient and petulant 
Frenchman. Major-general Putnam held 
supreme command. Radiére left early in 
March, and was sueceeded by Colonel Rufus 
Putnam of Massachusetts, an able engineer, 
who built Forts Wyllis, Webb, and Putnam. 
Kosciusko, a Polish patriot, who had served 
as chief engineer of the northern army 
against Burgoyne, then assumed control, 
and finished the works in a style that en- 
deared him to his associates and greatly en- 
hanced his reputation. 

In April of the same year the great chain 
designed to bar the passage of the river was 
put together, “all fixed,” at New Windsor, 
floated down to West Point, and secured in 
its proper place. It stretched across the 
river to Constitution Island, and was attached 
to great blocks of stone on each side, where 
it was protected by strong batteries of artil- 
lery. The links of the chain were about 
twelve inches wide by eighteen inches long, 
the iron being about two inches square. 
The chain itself was buoyed up by very large 
logs, pointed at the ends and about sixteen 
feet long. Cables, connected with anchors 
in the bed of the river, gave it stability and 
enabled it to serve as a foot bridge for those 
who cared to essay the perilous passage. It 
is said to have weighed about one hundred 
and eighty-six tons and cost £5,945 3s. and 
Id. Relics of it may now be seen in Fort 
Clinton, on Trophy Point, and at Newburgh. 





PART OF THK GREAT CHAIN. 


Early in June the principal work on the 
north-east angle of the plan had so far ad- 
vanced that it had received its garrison and 
also the name of Fort Arnold, by which it 
was designated in military correspondence 
and garrison orders, until after his traitor- 
ous defection from the patriot cause. On 
the 25th of July, 1779, the headquarters of 
the commander-in-chief were transferred to 
West Point, and established in Moore’s 
house, since torn down, at the mouth of a 
narrow gorge, now known as Washington 
Valley. The remains of the roughly paved 
causeway leading thereto are still an object 
of interest to curious visitors. From that 
humble mansion, in which he lived until 
November 28th of the same year, General 
Washington issued a telling addition to 
“Many and pointed orders against 
that unmeaning and abominable custom of 
swearing.” 

On the 5th of August, 1780, General Ben- 
edict Arnold relieved General Robert Howe 
of the command of West Point and its de- 
pendencies. He was already meditating the 
baseness which clings imperishably to his 
memory. The condition of affairs flattered 
him with hopes of success. A cloud of wit- 
nesses testify to the fact that both sides were 
weary of the struggle and anxious for an 
accommodation. The army, ill-paid, ill-fed, 
ill-clad, was alarmingly dissatisfied. “ Reg- 
iment after regiment rose in mutiny, nor could 
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the rope or the scourge check the devasia- 
tion and desertion that marked the army’s 
course.”* France hesitated about continu- 
ing her assistance and Spain was not trust- 
worthy. Congress was rent by faction and 
intrigue, relations with the States were on 
bad footing, bickering between the Ameri- 
cans and the French under D’Estaing had 
occurred, and a strong political cabal plotted 
against Washington. West Point had cost 
three million dollars in addition to three 
years’ of labor by the local force, and was 
accounted the American Gibraltar, impreg- 
nable to an army twenty thousand strong. 
Its loss implied irreparable injury to the 
Revolution and would have portended ineal- 
culable evils. 

Arnold had begun a correspondence in the 
previous year with John Anderson, the 





pseudonym of Major John André, adjutant- 
general of the British army. His own sig- 
nature was Gustavus. The main subject of 
discussion was the betrayal of West Point, 
and the price the betrayer was to receive for 
his crime. After several providential hin- 
drances he secured a personal interview with 
André on Friday, the 22d of September, 
first in the woods, and then in the house of 
Joshua Hett Smith, two and a half miles 
below Stony Point, and there matured the 
plans for the consummation of his villainy. 
Arnold then returned to the Robinson House 
while André essayed to reach New York by 
land. The capture of André, the discovery 





*Boynton’s “‘ History of West Point.” Page 89. 
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of treasonable documents in Arnold’s hand- 
writing upon his person, his trial and exe- 
cution as a spy, and the touching incidents 
of his imprisonment and death are all mat- 
ters of authentic history. West Point was 
saved, patriotism recovered its energy on 
the edge of terrible danger, and hope rose 
triumphant over hardship and destitution, 
Times began to improve, and the arms of 
the patriots to obtain additional successes, 
Great rejoicings were held at West Point on 
May 31, 1782 over the birth of the Dauphin 
of France, whom the achievements of the 
Americans indirectly. consigned to the hor- 
rors of. slow starvation, and unspeakably 
brutal treatment at the hands of his flinty 
jailor. 

In 1783 came the recognition of American 
independence. Political connection with 
Great Britain was severed for ever, and the 
United States were at liberty to repair the 
ravages of war by the arts of peace. West 
Point then lost much of its interest to the 
nation. In and after 1785 old arms and 
camp equipments were sold, .the boom and 
chain removed, and the redoubts dismantled. 
Relies of the great struggle were numerous, 
and especially of the combatants, of whom 
not the least conspicuous was Captain “ Molly 
Pitcher, a stout, red-haired, freckle- faced 
young Trish woman, with a handsome, pierc- 
ing eye.”’* Her husband was slain at the 
battle of Monmouth while serving a gun. 
Molly saw him fall, seized the rammer, dis- 
charged his duties, and avenged his death 
with a skill and courage that elicited uni- 
versal admiration. General Greene pre- 
sented her as she was, covered with dust and 
blood, to General Washington, who made her 
a sergeant and had her name put upon the 
half-pay list for life. She was.a great favor- 
ite in the army, and usually wore a cocked 
hat, and an artillery man’s coat over her 
dress. After the declaration of peace Cap- 
tain Molly took up her abode about three 
miles below West Point. She does not ap- 
pear to have been a specially bright or pleas- 
ant woman. Major George Fleming, the 





* Lossing’s ‘‘ Field-book of the Revolution,” Volume 
II, page 155. 
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commandant at the post, who, in some way, 
had charge of her, represents her as “such a 
disagreeable object to take care of, and as 
‘much in want of shifts,’ whereof she bit- 
terly complained.” The 
gallant major adds, under 
date of April 21, 1787, “If 
you”—the equally gallant 
Major-general Henry Knox, 
secretary of war— “think 
proper to order three or 
four, [should be glad.” The 
major had none of that kind 
of ordnance among his 
stores. 

As early as October, 1776, 
the most sagacious and prac- 
tical of the Revolutionary 
fathers had recommended 
the Board of War to “ pre- 
pare a military 
academy,” and to “ provide 
the same with proper offi- 
cers.” The Continental 
Congress appointed a com- 
mittee of five to report a 
plan, but nothing further 
was done. The project was 
again discussed in 1783, and 
again in 1790, when General 
Knox proposed the estab- 
lishment of an ‘efficient 
institution” for the ‘ mili- 
tary education of youth,” and predicted that 
thereby “a glorious national spirit will be 
introduced with its extensive train of polit- 
ical consequences.”* In 1793 General Wash- 
ington suggested the expediency of founding 
such a school in his annual message to Con- 
gress. Jefferson opposed it as unauthorized 
by the Constitution, but, notwithstanding, a 
military school was established in the fol- 
lowing year for the instruction of a resident 
corps of artillerists and engineers, and books 
and apparatus were supplied. The academ- 
ical building used for the school was burned 
down in 1796, and further operations were 
- suspended until 1801, when they were re- 
sumed under the direction of Mr. George 





* Boyton’s “‘ History of West Point,’ page 182. 





Barron, a private citizen, who taught mathe. 
matics to the few cadets then in service, but 
with such inefficiency that the school “ ran 
into disorder and the teacher into contempt.” 
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SCENE OF ARNOLD’S TREACHERY. 


An act of Congress, passed March 10, 1802, 
provided for the establishment of a military 
academy at West Point. Another act, on 
February 28, 1803, empowered the President 
to appoint one teacher of the French lan- 
guage and one teacher of drawing. Five 
years afterward supplemental legislation was 
proposed by President Jefferson, who had 
wholly changed his opinions as to its con- 
stitutionality, with a view to the increased 
efficiency of the institution. His message, 
accompanied by the report of the superfn- 
tendent, Colonel Jonathan Williams, was 
referred to 2 committee which, on April 8, 
1808, reported a bill adding one hundred 
and fifty-six members to the corps of cadets, 
President Madison, in 1810, and again in 
1811, reminded Congress of the importance 
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CAPTURE OF MAJOR JOHN ANDRE. 


of military seminaries, which, he averred, 
“in every event will form a valuable and 
frugal part of our military establishment.” 
On the 29th of April, 1812, an act of Con- 
gress still further widened and strengthened 
the basis of the academy, and with such 
manifest results that President Monroe, in 
his annual message of 1822, pronounced 
strong encomiums on its discipline and man- 
agement. 

Colonel Williams resigned the superin- 
tendency on the 31st of July, 1812, and was 
succeeded by Captain Alden Partridge, who 
was followed by Colonel Joseph Swift. Cap- 
tain Partridge again assumed the office and 
held it from January 18, 1817 to July 28, 
1817, when brevet Major Sylvanus Thayer, 
of the corps of engineers, took his post and 
filled it with brilliant ability until July 1, 
1833. The splendid reputation of the mili- 
tary academy, both at home- and abroad, 
“for its strict, impartial, salutary, elevating, 
and disciplinary government” is due to his 
excellent administration. Thayer was an 
early graduate of the academy, had served 
with distinction in the war of 1812, had 
studied in the military schools of France, 
and was eminently qualified for the work he 
had to do. In the best sense of the word, 





he was the father ot the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. He found it 
in somewhat chaotic condition, both as to 
organization, course of study, administration, ' 
and discipline. His genius soon evolved 
order from chaos,and imparted that stern, 
unbending regularity which has since been 
one of its most characteristic features. In 
fact, he was deemed too stern in his manage- 
ment, and was relieved at his own request. 
Colonel De Russy, of pleasant memory, 
under whom the present academic hall was 
commenced, became his successor, and was 
followed on September 1, 1838, by Major 
Richard Delafield, under whom the Library 
Building and Ordnance Laboratory were 
erected and sundry admirable roads con- 
structed. Captain Henry Brewerton next 
succeeded, August 15, 1845. During his in- 
cumbency the spacious Barracks and Mess 
Hall were built, the plain graded, and other 
valuable improvements effected. Colonel 
Robert E. Lee, of sad and eventful career, 
assumed control on September 1, 1852, and 
on his promotion to the cavalry arm of the 
service, April 1, 1855, gave place to Major 
Jonathan G. Barnard. Major Richard Del- 
afield was his successor, September 8, 1856, 
and erected the bell and clock tower of the 
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academy, completed the gas-works, restored 
Fort Clinton, and provided additional ac- 
commodation for the families of the officers 
and professors. On January 23, 1861, he 
was relieved by the appointment of Major 
P. G. T. Beauregard, who only held office 
fur five days, being instructed by the secre- 
tary of war-to transfer the command to 
Major Delafield, which he did. On March 
1st following Major Delafield was finally re- 
lieved from duty by the appointment. of 
Major Alexander H. Bowman. General Z. 
B. Tower followed July 8, 1864; General G. 
W. Cullum September 8, 1864; General T. 
G. Pitcher August 28, 1866; General T. H. 
Ruger September 1, 1871, and Major-general 
Schofield, the present superintendent, on 
September 1, 1876. 


. WEST POINT AS IT IS. 


The visitor to West Point will usually 
cross the stream from Garrison’s Station on 
the Hudson River railroad to the South 
Landing, or will debark at the same spot 
from the day boat to or from New York. 
Stepping ashore, he is confronted by a steep, 
rocky bluff, crested with foliage and capped 
by the carriage road to Highland Falls. 

“ What though no cloister gray or ivied column 

Along this cliff its somber ruins rear; 

What though no frowning tower or temple solemn 

Of despots tell, and superstition here ; 

Yet sights and sounds at which the world has wondered 

Within these wild ravines have had their birth. 
Young freedom’s cannon from these glens have thun- 

dered, ° : 

And sent their startling echoes o’er the earth; 


And not a verdant glade, or mountain hoary, 
But treasures up within the glorious story.” 


A difficult, winding ascent, consisting of 
roughly hewn stone steps, leads up to the 
guard-house at the southern entrance. Two 
or three soldiers, whose principal duty seems 
to be the prevention of intrusion by unde- 
sirable people in undesirable ways, are there 
posted. Probably they are veterans who 
enjoy what the Scotch term a conversational 
“erack,” and who can reel off yarns by the 
hour of siege, battle, and adventure during 
the rebellion; of hair-breadth escapes while 
fighting savage Indians, or of field and flood 
in the far-off India, China, Africa, or wher- 
ever else they may have warred under the 
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well-nigh ubiquitous flag of St. George. 
One of them can narrate in vivid detail his 
experiences at Lukkur in Scinde; the events 
of the first Afghan war, and how he found 


himself, on his return to England, the 
youngest member and the oldest service 
sergeant of his regiment. He served under 
Sir Henry Havelock, the beau-ideal of mod- 
ern Biblical soldiers. 

Turning to the right along an excellent 
flagged sidewalk, the eye is riveted by the 


charming panorama of mountain ranges, 
whose feet are laved by the lordly, cloud- 


flecked flood which rolls below. The Hud- 
son wears the aspect of a beautiful lake in- 
closed by verdant heights. It reminds the 
traveler of the Scottish Highlands, and re- 
calls stories of the wild MacGregors and 
rival plaided clans who, in days of yore, 
hunted the red deer in the rugged glens. 
The muse of Sir Walter Scott is needed to 
do justice to the scenery. It excels that 
which lay under his vision when he penned 
that memorable description : 


“One burnished sheet of living gold 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him roll’d,— 
In all her length far winding lay, 
With promontory, creek, and bay, 
And islands that, empurpled bright, 
Floated amid the livelier light, 
And mountains, that like giants stand, 
To sentinel enchanted land ; 
High on the south, huge Ben Venue 
Down on the lake in masses threw 
Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurled, 
The fragments of an earlier world ; 
A wildering forest feathered o’er 
His ruined sides and sum mit hoar, 
While on the north, through middle air, 
Ben An heaved high his forehead bare,” 
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More prosaic but far more comfortable 
are the neat and commodious villas on the 
left of, the path—villas occupied by general 
service officials, assistant professors, instruc- 
tors, and members of the medical staff. Soon 
the road bifurcates. ‘Taking the one to the 
right, after traversing a distance of about 
eight hundred feet, the Riding Hall is 
reached. Enter freely. It is of enormous 
size, with a concave roof. A gallery for 
visitors is on the south side. If the cadets 









“THERE GOES JOHN!” 


are drifling, a suecession of scenes more in- 
teresting than those of a circus may be ex- 
pected. Sometimes they are funny, as when 
a city-bred, nervous novice mounts a charger 
of doubtful reputation. ‘The horse know- 
eth his rider,” particularly if he be a poor 
one, and is certain to amuse himself in his 
rough, equine way. There he goes, thrust- 
ing his ears into his rider’s chest, bumping 
and thumping against his companions in 
obstreperous style, forging ahead by will- 
fully keeping inside the moving ellipse, and 
then wickedly halting at a convenient cor- 
ner, while his temporary master flies from 
his back at a tangent. ‘“ ‘There goes John!” 
screams a little girl, who watches her war- 
rior brother’s equestrian feats. The boys 
turn in their saddles and laugh, for John’s 
jacrobatic flight has ignominiously ended in 
the tarnbark. The laugh is quickly sup- 
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pressed by the officer in charge, and John 
devotes himself to catching the truant Bel- 
lerophon, who actually shakes his sides 
with laughter at the success of his strata- 
gem. Never mind, John, somebody else 
will come to grief soon. It may be while 
proudly emulating some Comanche feat, or 
when his steed stupidly halts and bucks at 
the hurdle, or where he fails to hit the head 
he ought to split or pierce with -ball, or in 
equitation of squadron or company, or when 
kicked by some malignant brute 
that believes in iron-shod heels 
as legitimate weapons of offense. 

The commandant of cadets, or 
one of his assistants, is instructor 
in the riding school. The third 
class rides every other week-day 
from eleven to one o'clock, except 
from February ist to May 1st; 
and the second 
class from two 
to four evety 
other week-day, 
Saturdays ex- 
cepted, from No- 
vember Ist to 
- March 15th. 
For cavalry ex- 
ercises the first 
class is divided 
into two equal parts, according to gen- 
eral merit, in September. Their drill is 
principally in the open air. Through sue- 
cess and failure, in alértness and silence, 
the cadets advance to an equitation that, 
for steadiness of nerve, discipline of muscle, 
firmness of seat, and ability to bring every 
faculty into efficient play, has no superior 
in either hemisphere. Adjoining the riding 
hall are stables with stalls for one hundred 
horses. 

Emerging from the riding hall the hos- 
pital is easily reached by a winding foot- 
path. Dr. Charles 'T. Alexander is in charge. 
His assistant, Dr. H. Lippincott, also attends 
the soldiers’ hospital. In both institutions 
the ills to which martial flesh is heir receive 
prompt and skillful treatment. The cadets 


enjoy the kindly ministrations of two ma- 
trons and «a hospital steward. 


No one is 
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permitted to visit them, save with 
consent of a medical officer of the 
post. A much larger and more elegant 
hospital, hard by the old Gridley man- 
sion, is almost finished, and will amply 
meet the necessities of the academy 
for many years Lo come. 

Next comes the Mess Hall, a*hand- 
some stone edifice, built in 1852, one 
hundred and seventy by sixty-two 
feet, costing $43,187, and containing a 
central hall ninety-six by forty-six, 
and twenty feet high, in which the ca- 
dets sit down to meals three timesa day ; 
and in which, at three public balls in 
Summer, they whirl round to the sound 
of musicin the mazes of the dance. Dancing 
is part of their military education, and is 
compulsory unless the embryo soldier plead 
religious scruples in excuse for non-attend- 
ance. No building on the Point is better 
known to many feminine votaries of frivol- 
ity and fashion than this. The north wing 
is occupied by the purveyor, and the south 
wing contains the mess-rooms of the bache- 
The 


lor officers attached to the academy. 
kitchen and bakery are in the rear, and the 
basement is inhabited by the employés. 
The cadets are marched in soldierly order to 
and from meals—which comprise abundance 
of wholesome and various food 
obliged to observe gentlemanly etiquette 


and are 


while enjoying them. Military habits and 
aptitudes thus become organized even at the 
table. Major B. Du Barry is the quarter- 
master and commissary of cadets, and is 
charged with all matters relating to the 
clothing, equipment, and subsistence of the 
students, including purveying and super- 
vision of the cadets’ mess. 

Opposite to the mess hall is the spirited 
and imposing statue of General Custer, bare- 
headed, sword in one hand, pistol in the 
other, as he is supposed to have looked when 
in deadly conflict with the Sioux at the bat- 
tle of Rosebud Creek, where he fell, together 
with his entire command. His is the only 
statue that can be discerned from the river, 
and seems as if, with menacing gesture, he 
keeps perpetual watch and ward at the door 
of his alma mater. 





ACADEMY BUILDING. 


North of Custer’s monument is the mas- 
sively beautiful, fire-proof structure known 
as the Administrative Building, in which 
are the offices of the superintendent, Major- 
general John M. Schofield, who is also com- 
manding officer of the department of West 
Point, and of the different members of his 
military staff, including the adjutant and 
the treasurer.. Still farther to the north ‘is 
the Chapel, a modest stone structure, whose 
acoustic properties are not improved by the 
pillars intended to support the roof. It was 
erected in 1836, is enriched by a masterly 
symbolical painting over the chancel by the 
hand of Professor Weir, and is venerable by 
reason of the British and Mexican guns and 
colors which lend such interest to its walls. 
The generals of the Revolution are com- 
memorated by black marble tablets, bearing 
in gilt letters their honored names. One of 
these slabs evokes inquiry from the signifi- 
cant appearance of the surface. Between 
the lines “ Major-general Born 
1740,” the name has been cutout. It recalls 
the memory of the renegade, Benedict Arnold. 
In this chapel, the Rev. John Forsyth, D. D., 
LL. D., chaplain, professor of history, geog- 
raphy, and ethics, a distinguished clergyman 
of the Reformed Church, and a former 
Princton professor of Latin and _ history, 
holds forth the word of life on the Lord’s 
Day, and on Saturday delivers his lectures 
on history and ethics. All the cadets attend 
divine worship in full uniform, unless ex- 
cused by reason of sickness, religious seru- 
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THE CHAPEL. 


ple, or permission to attend the Churches 
of their respective denominations. 


In the 
Summer season the pews not allotted to 
cadets are crowded by visitors, who are wel- 
comed to those assigned to resident civil and 
military officials and their families. 

East of the chapel is the Library and Ob- 
servatory, a castellated edifice, one hundred 
and sixty by seventy-eight feet, erected in 
1841, and containing a collection of twenty- 
five thousand volumes. An annual grant 
of two thousand dollars by Congress keeps 
up a supply of new books and a chdice se- 
lection of periodical literature. The library 
proper is forty-six feet square, thirty-one 
feet high, and is adorned by portraits of ce- 
lebrities formerly connected with the acad- 
emy. Conspicuous among these is that of 
Colonel Thayer. The lower floor of the 
building embraces several recitation rooms. 
In the second story is a lecture-room, and 
the ample and valuable scientific apparatus 
belonging to the philosophical department. 
The dome of the observatory covers a pow- 
erful telescope. A transit instrument and 
mural circle are in the towers. The public 
are made free of the library throughout the 





hours in which it is open for use. An officer 
of the academy, assisted by a detailed sol- 
dier, is librarian, and is accountable for the 
books and other property. It was while 
resident at West Point that Dr. William 
Nast, a highly educated graduate of Tiibin- 
gen University, and a scholar of pronounced 
rationalistic and skeptical opinions, was 
powerfully affected by the preaching of the 
late Rev. James H. Romeo. Dr. Nast was 
soon afterwards thoroughly converted to 
Christ, and became the historic and heroic 
founder of German Methodism in the United 
States and Europe. 

Leaving the library and proceeding west- 
wardly across the street, the Academy Build- 
ing next challenges examination. It was 
erected in 1838, is a stone edifice with red 
sandstone pilasters, two hundred and seven- 
ty-five by seventy-five feet in dimensions, 
three stories high, and cost originally sixty- 
eight thousand two hundred and fifty-four 
dollars. In the south end, on the lower 
floor, is the chemical department, including 
the laboratory, lecture-room, room for elec- 
trical experiments, and a work-room, each 
about thirty-six feet square. The Fencing 
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School, M. Antoné Lorentz, an agile, mus- 
cular gentleman of French parentage, sword 
master, seventy-five by thirty-eight feet in 
superficial area, occupies the lower floor at 
the north end. The central portion contains 
an excellent gymnasium, and accommoda- 
tions for committees and courts-martial, In 
the second story, over the Chemical Depart- 
ment, is the Cabinet of Minerals and Fossils, 
through which the janitor conducts his tem- 
porary guests and pours out his descriptions 
with a volubility, precision, and prompt- 

ness that leave nothing to be desired 

from « military point of view. Of 
course, he is an old soldier. The room 
contains many military mementos and 
trophies, also sundry rare curiosities, 
and among them a model of the silver | 
mine at Valenciana in Medico, manu- | 
factured as a present to the pope of 
Rome, but purchased in 1847 by the 
United States officers whose names are 
affixed, and presented to the Military .— 
Academy. Over the Fencing School is | 
the Engineering Department, to which 

are attached two engineering model 
rooms, each forty-six by  twenty- 

two feet. Seven recitation rooms, each 
twenty-four by twenty-two feet, and simply 
fitted up with seats, desk, and wall black- 
boards, fill out the remainder of the space 
on this story. In the third story, over the 
Cabinet of Minerals, is the Artillery Model 
Room, seventy-five by thirty-eight feet, the 
Mineralogical Recitation, the Ge: graphical, 
and the Mathematical Model Rooms, while 
over the Engineering, is the Drawing De- 
partment, which is of the same dimensions. 
Connected with the latter are the Picture 
Gallery and Gallery of Sculpture, each 
seventy by twenty-two-feet. The intrinsic 
value and artistic excellence of the contents 
of these galleries by no means surpass those 
of other collections; but it should be borne 
in mind that these are purposely of educa- 
tional character, and designed to serve prac- 
tical uses. ‘Three recitation and four store- 
rooms complete the interior of this story. 
A tower on the north-west angle of the 
building contains the clock. The majority 
of the recitations are held in the Academy 
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Building, the cadets marching thither in 
military order, and saluting the instructor 
as they enter his room. 

The post at West Point, including the 
Academy, constitutes a separate Military 
Department of which the commander reports 
directly to the general-in-chief of the army 
of the United States. Its administration is 
assimilated to that of an army in the field. 
The superintendent is appointed by the 
President, is commander and governor of 


— 
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the institution, directs the studies, academic 
duties, and field exercises of the pupils, and 
reports on all that pertains to its progress 
and welfare to the secretary of war and to 
the general-in-chief. The professors and 
staff officers of the,army, and the other 
heads of departments of instruction and the 
officers on duty in those departments, con- 
stitute the Academic Staff. The command- 
ant of cadets, Colonel H. M. Lazelle, has 
immediate command of the battalion of 
cadets. In addition to the officials men- 
tioned, the President may detail as many 
cadets to act as assistant professors as may 
be needed, such appointments being honor- 
able distinctions. 

The Academic Board consists of the su- 
perintent and heads of the several depart- 
ments of instruction. A majority of the 
Board constitutes a quorum. The Board 
recommends text-books, books, maps, models, 
and apparatus to the war department for 
adoption in the Academy ; examines cadets, 
decides their merits, grants diplomas, recom 
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Virginia Military ~ Ingtj.. 
tute. to have Proven, | 
spendthrift habits haye 
uniformly received de 
cided and severe check. A 
classmate of the latter ap- 
plied to Colonel Thayer 
for an order for four shirts, 
The superintendent  re- 
fused it. The poor fel- 
low was in great need, 
and he ventured to ex- 
postulate. 

Colonel, I am much 
in need of shirts.” 

“T take it for granted 
you are, or you would not 
present this order; but 
you are in debt,” and 
again the book is pitched 
towards the cadet. 

“But, colonel, I am 
almost destitute. I have 
only one shirt to my back, 
and that is a fatigue 
jacket.” 
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mends for promotion, suggests improvements 
in the system of studies and instruction, 
and holds its own deliberations under the 
seal of secrecy, except in so far as it may 
decide to make them public. The adjutant 
of the Academy, Lieutenant Michler, offici- 
ates as secretary of the Board. The quar- 
ter-master of the Academy, Lieutenant C. P. 
Miller, has, under direction of the superin- 
tendent, control of all purchases, disburse- 
ments, and local improvements. The pur- 
chases of the quarter-master and commissary 
of cadets are all inspected by a board of 
three officers appointed by the superintend- 
ent, which also audits his accounts for 
clothing, and all other authorized charges 
against cadets. The quarter-master of ca- 
dets is also the treasurer, but makes no pay- 
ment on account of any cadet without au- 
thority from the superintendent. 

If all the superintendents have been as 
inflexible as Colonel Thayer is said, by 
General Francis Smith, president of the 





“Well, Mr. Dewey, I 
would advise you to 
wear that fatigue-jacket until you get out 
of debt.” 

The present number of cadets is about 
three hundred. Of all candidates who obs 
tain an appointment to the Military Acad- 
emy, from forty to sixty per cent succeed in 
graduating. The remainder resign or are 
discharged after due examination in Jan- 
uary and June of each year, for deficiency 
in study, or discipline, or both. Candidates 
for admission are selected on the nomina- 
tion of Congressmen—one from each Con- 
gressional District. The President also ap- 
points ten at large during his official quad- 
rennium. All report to the superintendent 
between the 1st and 20th of June, are ex- 
amined after the semi-annual examination 
of cadets, and, if prevented from attending 
at that time, may be examined in the last 
three days of August in which case they are 
dubbed “ Seps” by predecessors. Each can- 
didate must be able to. read and write the 
English language correctly, to perform arith 
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metical operations as far as decimal fractions, 
to demonstrate his knowledge of elementary 
English grammar, descriptive geography, 
especially of the United States, and of the 
history of our own country. He must not 
be under seventeen, nor over twenty-two 
years of age, not under five feet in height, 
neither deformed, nor incapacitated by dis- 
ease for military service, nor suffering from 
infectious or moral disorders. The standard 
of preliminary qualification is certainly too 
low, and.should be raised, both in moral and 
educational particulars. 

The candidate can not be admitted if mar- 
ried, neither can he contract matrimony 
while an undergraduate. The Rev. Dr. Perry, 
of the New York East Conference, who died 
at Fort Pulaski, Georgia, in the early stages 
of the rebellion, while in command of a 
regiment of New York Volunteers, was 
married before he entered the Academy ; but 
when the fact was disclosed he was obliged 
to resign his warrant. No candidate re- 
ceives his warrant until after the January 
examination, and then only on condition of 
satisfactory moral and military conduct. 
Till then he is simply a “plebe.” When 
admitted he takes a stringent oath of 
allegiance. 

The course of study is as follows: First 
Year, Fourth Class: Mathematics, French 
Language, and English Studies, History, 
Geography, and Ethics, Tactics of Artillery 
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and Infantry and Use of Small Arms. Second 
Year, Third Class: Mathematics, French 
Language, Drawing, Tiictics of Artillery, 
Cavalry, and Infantry. Third Year, Second 
Class: Natural and Experimental Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Drawing, Tactics: as in 
Second Year, and Practical Military Engin- 
eering, including Signaling and Telegraphy. 
Fourth Year, First Class: Civil and Mili- 
tary Engineering and Science of War, Min- 
eralogy, Geology, the Spanish Language, 
Law — International, Constitutional, and 
Military—Practical Military Engineering, 
Tactics as in Third Year, and Ordnance and 
Gunnery. 

This comprehensive curriculum requires 
hard study throughout the four years of 
pupilage in order to acquire the mastery of 
its details. Much of it is only studied in 
outline. Whatever is deemed indispensable 
to soldierly efficiency is studied closely and 
minutely. Whatever is indirectly related 
to it is studied only in its leading principles 
and relations; but in such manner that the 
spare time of the officer in actual service 
may be utilized in the attainment of 
thorough familiarity. No ordinary young 
man can graduate at West Point. 

Strangers are not permitted to enter the 
rooms while the sections are reciting, unless 
their object be ore connected with the public 
good, in which case they are sure to receive 
kindly and polite consideration. 
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EN thousand times ten thousand, 
In sparkling raiment bright, 

The armies of the ransomed saints 

Throng up the steeps of light ; 
’T is finished—all is finished ; 

Their fight with death and sin; 
They open wide the golden gates, 

And let the victor in. 


What rush of hallelujahs 
Fills all the earth and sky ! 
What ringing of a thousand harps 
Bespenks the triumph nigh! 





O day, for which creation 

And all its tribes were made: 
O joy, for all its former woes 

A thousand-fold repaid ! 


O then what raptured greetings 
On Canaan’s happy shore! 
What knitting severed friendships up, 
Where partings are no more ! 
Then eyes with joy shall sparkle, 
That brimmed with tears of late; 
Orphans, no longer fatherless, 
Nor widows desolate. 
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THE WORDS OF JESUS ON THE CROSS. 


PART I. 


N the cross uplifted high 
Jesus hangs ’twixt earth and sky, 
Left by heaven, by earth cast out, 
With a cold, derisive shout— 
Bearing meekly all that storm, 
Visage marr’d and bruiséd form, 


Arms outstretched and thorn-crowned brow. 


Owned as king of sorrows now. 


Then the Savior’s voice was heard, 
“ O forgive them,” his first word, 
As he poured from piercéd hands 
Payment of the Law’s demands, 
Lord forgive us; on our head 

Be the blood that then wag shed, 
On our souls be sprinkled free 
Balsam from that healing Tree. 


To the sufferer at his side 
Asking mercy, he replied, 
“Verily to-day with me 

Thou in Paradise shalt be.” 
Lord, in patience let us bear 
Pain with thee and daily care, 
Till upon our dying eyes 
Gleam the palms of Paradise. 


Hear him now bespeak love’s care 

For his mother standing there; 
Though a world’s sin crushed his heart, 
He would do a true son’s part. 

Like the Holy Child may we 

Honor in subjection see, 

And with ready succor cheer 

Gray hairs of our parents dear. 


Lord, beneath thy cross we bow, 
Send thy blessing on us now; 
May we learn from thee to show 
Filial piety below; 

Grant to our dim, earthly eyes 
Some sweet glimpse of Paradise; 
Let us hear thy gracious voice, 

“ Pardoned sinner, rise, rejoice !” 





PART II. 


To the darkened noonday sky 
Rises a mysterious cry, 

“O my God,” his piteous plea, 
“Why hast thou forsaken me?” 
Lord, thy goodness we adore, 
Which for us such darkness bore, 
That the light of heaven’s own day 
Might illumine all our way. 


Hark! asad “TI thirst ” is wrung 
From his patient, parchéd tongue, 
While the bitter-laden reed 

Mocks once more his mort! need. 
Lord, thou hast not borne in vain 
Thirst and hunger, shame and pain; 
In thy woe our weal is found, 

We have all things and abound. 


Listen, heaven and earth are stirred; 
“Tt is finished,” mighty word, 
Rends the awful veil in twain, 

God and man may meet again. 
Lord, with boldness we draw near, 
In our hands a title clear, 

On our souls a garment meet, 
Christ’s own righteousness complete. 


Then his sacred head he bowed, 
And with utterance calm and loud, 
“Father, unto thee,” he cried, 

“T commend my soul,” and died. 
Lord, we know in whom we trust, 
Thou hast fornred us from the dust, 
Bought us with a price divine— 
Living, dying, keep us thine. 


Lord, beneath thy cross we bow, 
Send thy blessing on us now ; 

Bid our darkness roll away, 

Our immortal thirst allay. 

Clothe us with thy raiment white, 
Lead us to the land of light; 
From the cross, O Lord, look down, 
Raise us, fit us for the crown! 
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E reckon ordinarily five great branches 

of the fine arts—architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, poetry, and music. We 
should distinguish, however, between those 
which do or do not address themselves to 
the eye. Only the first three are, in such a 
classification, the fine arts proper, and appeal 
strictly to the ideal alone in man. They 
only can embody an impassioned expression 
of emotional impulse, addressing the moral 
sense through the sensibility and finding the 
means for this in the visible commonplace 
of every-day life. In poetry and music the 
intellect works with the heart, but in the 
other branches of the fine arts the feelings, 
the impulses, the passions are at the root, 
even as they are the moving, underlying 
energies of life itself. Of the three which 
address themselves to the eye, the last and 
fullest form is painting, and it owes its high- 
est development to Christianity. 

So long as man worshiped only man, paint- 
ing had little of the ideal to call out; so 
long as the gods were only perfect men ren- 
dered immortal by beauty, seulpture was 
necessarily the dominant art. How could 
painting display its brilliancy and eloquence 
when nature, which contains in itself the 
treasury of light, and in its treasury all the 
colors of the palette, was wanting to its rep- 
resentations? Those beautiful realities, the 
rivers, the mountains, the trees, and the 
flowers, the infinite heaven, the immense 
sea, were represented only by human forms. 
The earth was a woman crowned with towers; 
the ocean and its depths were figured by a 
boisterous god, followed by tritons and ne- 
reids; its roaring was only the sound of 
marine shells, blown by half-human mon- 
sters. The bark of the oak concealed the 
modest hamadryad, the green prairie was a 
couchant nymph, and Spring herself bore 
the name and tunic of a young girl. 

The new religion which has placed beauty 
of soul above that of the body has made 
painting the art par excellence. America, 
which claims for itself the right of purest 
Worship in this religion, from the first opened 





wide its doors to this one of the muses, and 
annexed to the domains of our intelligence 
the beautiful province in which flourish the 
gardens of the ideal. 

The first easel was set up in the colonies 
a little more than a hundred and fifty years 
ago. It was brought here by a Scotchman, 
John Watson, who settled at Perth Amboy 
as a portrait painter in 1715. This is all we 
know of the beginning of American art. 
None of the work done by this first artist of 
our continent is now known to be extant. 
Another Scotchman who settled in Boston 
in 1728 was the next representative of Amer- 
ican art. He was a much more aspiring 
artist, and really enjoyed quite a reputation 
as a student of the fine arts. His name was 
John Smybert. He came hither with Bishop 
(then Dean) Berkeley to take the professor- 
ship in this department in a university 
which the learned ecclesiastic hoped to es- 
tablish in America,. but finally abandoned. 
Smybert had spent about three years in 
Italy copying the works of Raphael, Titian, 
and Vandyke, and others. Copies of these 
great masters which Smybert prodiced in 
this country became a source of inspiration 
to Copley, Trumbull, and Allston, than 
whom the first period of American art pro- 
duced no greater ones. 

The first of these master workmen Eng- 
land took from us soon after he attained to 
fame and never gave him back again. His 
greatest work in art treated of the “Death 
of Lord Chatham,” and his heir to fume in 
English history was'a son of his who, as 
Lord Lyndhurst, became one of the chan- 
cellors of England. Jolin Singleton Copley 
was inferior to Benjamin West, but then we 
hnve stopped claiming West any longer aa 
an American painter. He is so thoroughly 
identified with English art, and is so great 1 
character in the period to which he belongs, 
and the English so accustomed never to 
yield up what has ever reached them, that 
Americans have learned to count out Benja- 
min West, and to say only at the mention 
of his name: “The American Colonies were 
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made up of a rude people, but they fur- 
nished England’s George III his best painter, 
General Wolfe a canvas of immortality, 
and the Royal Academy of London one of 
its most illustrious presidents in the oneona, 
half of last century.” 

To Copley and West we are indebted for 
Trumbull,’ who bore. the surname of ‘his 
father, John, the well-known first governor 
of Connecticut. Young Trumbull became 
early interested in art. His. real inspi- 
ration he drew from Copley on a visit 
which he made to him shortly after his 
marriage. The great artist’s attire, a suit 
of crimson velvet with gold buttons, -his 
elegance of style, and the general. distine- 
tion in which he was held. by évery’ body 
made a deep impression on the astonished 
youth and filled him with a‘love for such a 
life. Going abroad, Trumbull studied under 
West, and finished several of his greatest 
works under the eye of England’s great 
American painter. Many ‘of Trumbull’s 
later and independent productions betray an 
originality and force that stamp him as an 
attist of first rank, aiid make the early period 
of American painting reputable by reason 
of his connection with it. 

‘Washington Allston, the intimate friend 
and companion for many years of Colesidge 
and: Irving; and the brother-in-law of Chan- 
ning, gained: for himself a position.on both 
sides of the Atlantic, obtained prizes in 
Great Britain, and held membership in the 
London Royal Academy. 

A great deal of fun is enjoyed at the ex- 
pense of those who dare -spéak of an early 
American school of art, and yet we are not 
of those wlio are prepared to abrogate that 
excellence in our maturer art which as a 
most competent American art critic* has 
recently said, “is hardly surpassed in certain 
particulars by the art of any contemporary 
people.” °Allston’s “Spalatro” and Trum- 
bull’s “Death of Warren” and “Death of 
Montgomery” are not excelled any where 
for impressive action, dramatic interest, ab- 
sorbed natural expression of feature under 
strong emotion, ona plane quite superior 





* Professor W cir, of the Yale College School of Art. 
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to that of the merely picturesque. They 


are conceiyed with a certain elevation of 


thought, just conception of character, and 
true. regard for spontaneity of action, which 
is ‘very. unusual, and quite’ UneuTpeaE ine 
recent art. 


'. In technical qualities, also, these plead 


are surprisingly skillful.. We have, had like 
wise portraits by Stuart, Elliot, Page, Fur 
ness, Hunt, and Huntington which would 7 
command atteution and respect in any salon; — 
while in landscapes there have been. indi, 
vidual. works by Cole, Inness, Gifford, 
Church, M’Entee, Coleman, and ° others 
which have not their superior in this brangh 


of art, marked by decided individuality, a. 
grandeur of conception, and adequate thor: 


oughness of rendering, which will place them 
permanently where they belong, only to. be 
surpassed by a profounder genius than, hag 


yet inspired contemporaneous lundscape art, 7 


We do not mean to say that these artistsatg 


always equal, or that even their. individual ae 


representative works are above criticism; we 


do not mean that they are faultless, matare, 


and adequate in every technical quality ~~ 
for they are not; indeed, in every one of 
them we might point out conspicuous faults, 
inadequacies, want of ‘skill. Faultlessnesg 
of execution is not the highest end of art, — 
The compensation rests in their aim and in @ 
their power to move the. sensibilities effec; 
tively and naturally ; while it would be dif © 

ficult to conceive of wider diversity of style 
and greater individuality of methods. than 
their works suggest. But these older artists 
have not been without their successors, and 
to-day we may safely say that, notwithstand- 
ing the influences of the Munich and Paris 


schools upon our younger generation of ~ | 


artists, American art has maintained a verye 
distinct and honorable position in the do ~ 
main of art. We are gratified to see Ameri: 
can society recognize this fact. There is at 
present a general art manifestation amongst — 
us. In a’ thousand. different ways it. has — 
found expression: It has. gone even fur be- — 
yond the lines of the fine arts. We begin 
to adorn our furniture, collect and elaborate 
our china-ware, and are carrying the appli ~ 
cation of art into our various industries. 
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The very spirit of the times is for the artis- 
tic. This love for the beautiful has called 
out innumerable publications. We are be- 
ginning to classify what we have, and to 
criticise their relative values with what 
reaches us from abroad and what we encoun- 
ter when away from home. Time was when 
a picture coming from Europe was given 
superiority simply because it was not the 
work of one of our own artists, but the cul- 
tivation of the critical art faculty by publi- 
cations and schools of art has at last given 
us a just appreciation of our own accomplish- 
ments. We are told that two professors at 
Syracuse University who have pursued art 
studies for years and have attained an envi- 
able position as art crities have completely 
revolutionized the taste of the city in which 
they live. The very decoration of Syracuse 
homes has changed character. If so much 
can be done by two men in one city, what 
will not be done by the general circulation 
of such books as Liibke’s “ History of Art,” 
edited and enriched by Clarence Cook (New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1878, 2 vols.) ; 
Radeliffe’s “ Schools and Masters of Painting” 
(New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1877); 
Benjamin’s “Contemporary Art in Europe” 
(New York, Harper & Brothers, 1877); 
Huntington’s “ Manual of the Fine Arts” 
(New York, A. S. Barnes & Co., 1879), and 
lastly but especially by Sheldon’s ‘ Ameri- 
can Painters”: (New York, D. Appleton 
& Co., 1879), enriched by eighty-three en- 
gravings, exeeuted by the very masters in 
engraving, Messrs. Linton, Moore, Harley, 
Anthony, Bobbett and Filmer? 

The Elians built a studio for Phidias in 
the court of the temple of Jupiter, and all 
Greece worshiped a statue chiseled by that 
illustrious man. Even the gods were con- 
noisseurs of art ; once, in answer to a sculp- 
tor’s prayer for a token of approval, they 
flashed lightning from a clear sky across his 
feet. Will these good old times ever return? 
Do we care to see them back again? In 
England, not long ago, the very words “ fine 
arts” are said to have called up a notion of 
frivolity, of great pains expended upon small 
things—things that gave fops an opportu- 
nity of pluming themselves on their sagacity 
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and capacity; while in America the Puri- 
tans used vehemently to exorcise what, in 
their eyes, were not the Muses, but the 
devils of painting, music, and architecture, 
“This is a plastered, rotten world,” said 
one of their spokesmen. “The creation ix 
now an old rotten house,” exclaimed an- 
other. What mockery, then, to address 
one’s self to the cultivation of the beautifull 
What folly to embellish an existence, the 
cherished symbols of which are sackcloth 
and ashes! Those days, of course, nobody 
yearns to see again, nor is there the faint- 
est prospect that they will return. The 
Anglo-Saxon spirit, at least, is neither classic 
nor iconoclastic, neither Greek nor Puritan. 
In art matters it takes a middle ground, and 
its admonitions are those of Lessing to his 
friend Mendelssohn. “Only a part of our 
lives must be given up to the study of the 
beautiful; we must practice ourselves in 
weightier matters before we die.” 

Yet how wholesome a part is that which 
is spent in the service of art, and how great 
are the obligations of civilization to art! 
If, as some one has said, force and right are 
the governors of the world—force, until right 
is ready—how large has been the force of 
beauty when expressed by the poet and the 
painter! With each new epoch of develop- 
ment come fresh revelations of it in man 
and in nature—revelations which art alone is 
competent to disclose, and healthy sensibili- 
ties and vigorous intellects alone are able to 
appreciate. A thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever; not because beauty is lovely in itself, 
nor yet because it educates and elevates the 
feelings, but because it is simply the splen- 
dor of the true; because, in the words of 
Goethe, it is a manifestation of the secret 
laws of nature, which, but for-this manifes- 
tation, had been forever concealed from us. 

The fine arts, therefore, concerned solely 
as they are with the expression of the bean- 
tiful, have a very serious reason for exist- 
ence; and painting, which reveals to us the 
mysteries and potencies of color, is the no- 
blest of them all. 

Next to seeing a great picture is a perfect 
engraving of it. Photographers have also 
done service, but, after all, if we can not 
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have the effect of color which so peculiarly 
distinguishes a painting from every other 
work of art, we prefer a master workman’s 
engraving to instruct us of what we must 
take at second-hand. The “ American Paint- 
ers” in this respect serves a most admirable 
purpose, and we have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to our readers three of the very best 
selections from this work. We do not wish 
to be understood as saying that we take the 
three painters whose works we have illus- 
trated by engraving to be representative of 
their class. Modern American art has more 
than three to single out as its best represen- 
tatives, but we have chosen them because 
there is a decided individuality to the 
works here illustrated and because also they 
indicate each a stage only in the growth of 
our art. 

We might have written of Daniel Hunt- 
ington, for so many years the revered presi- 
dent of our National Academy of Design, 
who has painted probably more portraits of 
distinguished Americans than any other of 
our artists living or dead, and illustrated by 
his “Sowing the Word” and his “Ichabod 
Crane and Catrina van Tassel” how grandly 
he succeeded in mingling the historic. and 
the ideal. We might tell of the line of por- 
traiture as followed by Inman and Elliot, 
whose likenesses are most accurate, express- 
ive, and finished; of William Page, with 
his rich Venetian coloring, and Healy with 
his historical and literary characters. We 
should give space to the few notable compo- 
sitions by American artists in genre and fig- 
ure painting. But who knows not Chap- 
man’s Campagna scenes and his other de- 
lightful pictures of Italian studies? And 
what American has not looked with pride 
on the works of Freeman, Vedder, Bough- 
ton, Gray, and Johnson? 

We must confess we feel that we have 
hardly a right to send out this article with- 
out an illustration of one of Eastman John- 
son’s works. Never can we forget the im- 
pression his “Stage Coach” made upon us, 
as we stood in the passage way of the Art 
Centennial Building at Philadelphia. The 
humor so characteristically American, the 
naiveté of the children, the choice of the sit- 
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uation, the drawing of every character and 
object, the coloring, all combined to rivet 
us to the spot, and we felt we stood before 
the work of one of the world’s greatest art- 
ists. To be sure, the picture is American. 
Mr. Jolnson’s subjects are usually taken 
from American life—from the late war, as in 
his “Drummer Boy,” his “Convalescent 
Soldier,” and his ‘‘ Pension Claim Agent;’’ 
from Southern slavery, as in his ‘Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” and “ Washington’s Kitchen 
at Mount Vernon;” and from Northern 
homes and streets in country and city, as in 
his “Getting Warm,” a girl standing by a 
stove, the “ Chimney Sweep,” and the “ Or- 
gan Boy.” His pictures are verily presen- 
tations of national types. Almost from the 
very start of his career Johnson’s paintings 
have received wide appreciation and brought 
him handsome financial returns. Many of 
them, perhaps the best of them, have the 
simple, tender characterization, the sweet, 
serene inspiration that make Edward Frére’s 
genre works so pleasing; and almost all of 
them display a real original power that pen- 
etrates and discloses the newness and fresh- 
ness of common scenes. Mr. Johnson's per- 
ception of character is quick and accurate ; 
he does his own thinking, he prefers truth 
to melodramatic effect, but seldom puts in 
jeopardy the popularity of a design; he is 
patient, industrious, and studious, never de- 
ficient in feeling or in command over his re- 
sources, not always perfect in depth and 
luminousness of color or tone, but never 
metallic or coarse. He has a swift, sure 
sense of composition, and his painting in 
general is solid and sound. 

In the Paris Exhibition of two years ago 
Eastman Jolinson was represented by his 
“Corn Husking,” which received consider- 
able attention, and was acknowledged by 
French critics as outside of American range 
on account of its great excellencies. This 
painting is little more than a sketch, but 
full of capital suggestions of color and effect. 
The figures are arranged in two lines, with 
baskets before them, all busily engaged in 
husking the Indian corn; the straw makes a 
golden carpet on which .they are relieved. 
Among the incidents is one of the girl who 
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finds a red ear of corn, whereby her lover 
may claim a kiss; in the background is the 
farin j tables are being spread, poultry forage 
in the straw—altogether a more cheery scene 
could not. be imagined. 

America has really done its best: work in 
landscape art. We possess some of the no- 
blest works of this century. There is a cer- 
tain snobbishness in New York which often 
gives precedence to: foreign work simply be- 
catise it is foreign. It may, therefore, be 
accounted a matter of no small moment 
when, at the sale of Mr. John Taylor John- 
son’s art collection—perhaps the finest ever 
offered liere—counting works of Meissonier, 
Turner, Gérdme, Vernet, Vibert, Schreyer, 
and a score of other European masters—the 
first prize was carried off by Frederick Ed- 
win Church, whose “ Niagara Falls” brought 
twelve thousand five hundred dollars. Asked 
on one occasion what was his method of 
work, and his views of the nature and the 
ends of art, Mr. Church replied that he lid: 
always been a faithful student of nature, and 
that this was the only answer he could give 
to such questions. So far, indeed, as his 
methods of work were concerned, he had 
never looked wpon himself as having any; 
and the question suggested the matter to 
him for the first time. His pictures, how- 
ever, answer the question if he ean not. In 
the first place they tell us that, like Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, he secs little beauty in 
common things, and depends largely upon 
the external splendor of his subject. His 
instincts, in a word, are tropical ; and in the 
gorgeousness and magnificence of the tropics 
he has found the themes that please him 
best. Outside of the tropics his subjects are 
still gorgeous and magnifieent—the Falls of 
Niagara, with rainbow accompaniment; the 
iridescent and majestic icebergs off the 
coast of Labrador; the glorious Parthenon, 
in a blaze of light and in an atmosphere un- 
rivaled; the city of Jerusalem, beneath the 
Syrian skies. And even when in the tropics 
his fondness for wealth and brillianey of 
scene leads him, as in his famous picture, 
“The Heart of the Andes,” to make artifi- 
cial combinations of the mightiest mount- 
ains, the most picturesque valleys, the rich- 





est vegetation, the lordliest trees, the most 
sparkling water, the gaudiest birds and flow- 
ers, and the most enchanting perspectives; 
so that one is reminded of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s saying, “'The world is a brazen world, 
the poets alone deliver a golden; nature 
never set forth the earth in so rich a tapes- 
try as divers poets have done, neither with 
so pleasant rivers, fruitful trees, sweet-smell- 
ing flowers, and whatsoever may make the 
earth more lovely.” Where landscapes are 
the stateliest and the most radiant, there 
Mr. Church’s brush is eager to be at work; 
but it is most eager when the artist has se- 
lected from a wide range of objects, fair, 
bright, and grand, those which are especially 
fair, bright, and grand, and made of them a 
single composition. A student of nature 
Mr. Church is undoubtedly; he is also an 
indefatigable student of the resources of his 
pencil and his palette. He draws with re- 
markable accuracy, and has mastered not a 
few of the harmonies and the glories of 
color. Yet he has been trained in no Euro- 
pean nor American school. Thomas Cole, 
the futher of American art, whose name is 
and will be held in reverential and living 
remembrance, taught Church the funda- 
mental technics of his art; and the pupil’s 
persevering industry and singleness of pur- 
pose took up the task where Cole left off. 

If Church is most successful, Bierstadt de- 
serves {o stand next because he is best 
known. There is no American artist of our 
times whose works have been more widely 
discussed. Seventeen years ago at the great 
fair of the Sanitary Commission, in New 
York City, Bierstadt’s “Rocky Mountains” 
and Church’s “Heart of the Andes” were 
the principal pictorial attractions. Since 
then Bierstadt has painted some very fine 
pictures and some poor ones. A civil war 
has been in the land, fortunes have been 
made and wasted; in this period of inflation 
artists were encouraged by shoddy: aristo- 
crats to carry wares to market that had been 
made simply to satisfy the contract. But 
now ive are once more returned to more solid 
modes of living, and our great artists are not 
so much concerned about the princely in- 
come their works shall bring as about the 
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worth they shall embody and the character 
they shall enjoy. However, Mr. Bierstadt 
will never have the solid characteristics of 
Church. He is a believer in Wagner’s prin- 
ciple of the value of mere quantity in a 
work of art. He has painted more large 
canvases than any other American artist. 
His style is demonstrative and infused with 
emotion—he is the Gustave Doré of land- 
scape painting. With Mr. Cross, the En- 
glish home secretary, he doubtless holds that 
art from beginning to end is nothing more 
nor less than imitation—imitation inspired, 
if not controlled, by veracity, refined by 
taste, and, we may add, assisted by artifice. 
With the sculptor, he likes a subject that is 
noble in itself, and disdains to illumine com- 
mon things. His “Mount Corcoran, Sierra 
Nevada,” and one of the illustrations of this 
article, has been described as follows: The 
peak rises to a height of fourteen thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-seven feet, and is 
about five miles distant from the little lake 
fed by the snows of the mountain range. 
The picture is considered to bea happy combi- 
nation of the best points in Mr. Bierstadt’s 
style, and while treated with a bold, broad 
effect, abounds in finished truthfulness of 
form and color. The engraving well con- 
veys the impression made by the drawing, 
but none of the effect of the fine local and 
aerial color in the rolling mass of clouds, the 
gigantic trees, the exquisite green depths of 
the water, into which recede the submerged 
rocks and trees of the foreground, and the 
yellow curve of the shore dotted with the 
searlet dwarf-willows. From the somber 
skirts of the storm-clouds sweeping down 
the mountain gorge, leaps a glittering cas- 
cade that. is mirrored by a trail of light in 
the lake. The sentiment of wild, solemn 
solitude, blended with a beauty not too in- 
trusive, is heightened by the figure of a black 
bear crossing the beach for a bath or a drink. 
The picture is five feet by eight, and occu- 
pies a prominent position in the Corcoran 
gallery at Washington. ; 
One of Mr. Bierstadt’s earliest works is a 
street scene in Rome, painted in 1853, and 
hanging in the Boston Art Museum. It is 
rich in color, skillful in composition, and 
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simple in design. Its greeting surprises the 
visitor who has known Mr. Bierstadt through 
his great western landscapes only. But 
these landscapes it is that has made the art- 
ist’s reputation. Especially in England have 
they been praised and prized, and for the 
reason, perhaps, xmong others, that they de- 
scribe to a people, fonder than all others of 
travel and books of tyavel, the novel and 
majestic beauty of our vast Territories. 
When the “Storm in the Rocky Mountains” 
was on exhibition in London, a leading re- 
view of that city was enthusiastic in the 
recital of its merits. ‘“ We are somewhere,” 
it said, “in the heart of the Rocky Mount- 
tins, at a height of a few hundred feet from 
the level of the lake below us. This lake, 
which is small and very beautiful, receives 
a stream from another lake on a considerably 
higher level, and at a distance of several 
miles. Over the distant lake broods an im- 
mense mass of dark storm-clouds, which at- 
tracts our attention because it is so terrible, 
and, toward its toppling summits, so elabo- 
rate. In the middle distance the rocky bar- 
rier between the two lakes rises to a great 
elevation at the right, and a still nearer 
mass, also to the right, fills the field of vis- 
ion in that direction. Near a little pool and 
on the sloping pasture-land in the foreground 
are groups of many trees, and an alluvial 
plain near the lake is watered by a winding 
river on whose banks grow beautiful clusters 
of wood. The qualities which strike us in 
Mr. Bierstadt as an artist are, first, a great 
audacity, justified by perfect ability to ac- 
complish all that he intends. He is not a 
mere copyist of nature, but an artist, having 
definite artistic intentions, and carrying them 
out with care and resolution. He is 
always trying for luminous gradations and 
useful oppositions, and he reaches what he 
tries for. The excess of his effort after these 
things may be repugnant to some critics, 
because it is so obvious, and seems incom- 
patible with the simplicity and selfoblivion 
of the highest artist natures. We believe, 
however, that in art of this kind, where the 
object is to produce a powerful impression 
of overwhelming natural grandeur, a painter 
must employ all the resources possible te 
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him. This may be condemned as scene- 
painting, but it is very magnificent scene- 
painting, and we should only be too happy 
to see more of the same kind.” 

The American master in aerial perspective 
is undoubtedly Sanford R. Gifford. We 
wish we could here give an illustration of 
his “Coming Storm,” “Morning in the 
Mountains,” or his “Sunset in the Adiron- 
dacks.” ~With Mr. Gifford landseape paint- 
ing is air painting, and his endeavor is to 
imitate the color of the air, to use the oppo- 
sitions of light and dark and color thet he 
sees before him. If the forms are represented 
as they are in nature under atmospheric con- 
ditions of light, dark, and color, these forms 
will look as they look in nature, and will 
produce the same effect. Thus much, per- 
haps, Mr. Gifford believes in common with 
every educated artist. But every artist has 
his own particular method of work. Mr. 
Gifford’s method is this: When he sees any 
thing which vividly impresses him, and 
which, therefore, he wishes to reproduce, he 
makes « little sketch of it in pencil on a 


ecard about as large as an ordinary visiting- 


card. It takes him, say half a minute to 
make it; but there is the idea of the future 
picture fixed as firmly if not as fully as in 
the completed work itself. While traveling 
he can in this way lay up a good stock of 
material for future use. The next step is to 
make a large sketch, this time in oil, where 
what has already been done in black and 
white is repeated in color. To this sketch, 
which is about twelve inches by eight, he 
devotes an hour or two. It serves the pur- 
pose of defining to him just what he wants 
to do, and of fixing it in enduring material. 
Sometimes the sketch is not successful, and 
is thrown aside to make room for another. 
It helps him also to decide what he does not 
want to do. He experiments with it, puts 
in or leaves out, according as he finds that 
he can increase or perfect his idea. When 
satisfactorily finished it is a model in min- 
iature of what he proposes to do. He is 
now ready to paint the picture itself. All 
that he asks for is a favorable day on which 
to begin. To Mr. Gifford this first day is 
a great day. He waits for it, he prepares 
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for it. Le wishes to be in the best possible 
physical condition. He is careful about his 
food, he is careful to husband his resources. 
When the day comes he begins work just 
after sunrise, and continues until just before 
sunset. ‘Ten, eleven, twelve consecutive 
hours, according to the season of the year, 
are occupied in the first great effort to put 
the scene on canvas. He feels fresh and 
eager. His studio door is locked. Nothing 
is allowed to interrupt him. His luncheon 
taken in his studio, consists of a cup of coffee 
and a piece of bread. His inspiration is at 
fever-heat, every faculty is stretched to its 
utmost, his brush moves rapidly, almost 
carelessly. He does not stop to criticise his 
work, The divine afflatus is within him, 
and he does unquestioningly whatever it 
tells him to do, while his pigments are wet 
and in movable condition. 

The first thing that Mr. Gifford paints 
when producing a landscape is the horizon 
of the sky; and his reason for doing so is, 
that in landscape painting the color of the 
sky is the key-note of the picture, that is to 
say, it governs the impression, determining 
whether the impression shall be gay or grave, 
lively or severe; so much so, indeed, that 
landscape painting may be called (what we 
have already said Mr. Gifford calls it) air 
painting. Different conditions of the air 
produce different impressions upon the mind, 
making us feel sad or glad, or awed or what 
not. Hence, the condition—that is, the 
color—of the air is the one essential thing to 
be attended to in landscape painting. If 
the painter misses that he misses every 
thing. Now, the color of the sky at the 
horizon is the key-note of the color of the 
air. Mr. Gifford, therefore, begins with the 
horizon. When the long day is finished, 
and the picture is produced, the work of eriti- 


. cism, of correction, of completion is in place. 


Mr. Gifford does this work slowly. He likes 
to keep his picture in his studio as long as 
possible. He believes in the Horatian 
maxim of the seven years’ fixing of a 
poem. Sometimes he does not touch the 
canvas for months after his first criticism 
has been exeeuted. 
something that will help it along. 


Then suddenly he sees 
A friend 
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remembers hearing him say one day in his 
studio: “I thought that picture was done 
half a dozen times. It certainly might have 
been called finished six months ago; I was 
avorking at it all day yesterday.” © 

Mr. Gifford varnishes the finished picture 
so many. Limes with boiled oil or some other 
semi-transparent or translucent substance, 
that a veil is made between the canvas and 
the spectator’s eye—a veil which corresponds 
to the natural veil of the atmosphere. The 
farther off an object is in nature, the denser 
is the veil through which we see it. And 
this veil is different at different times. One 
day we go out in the morning and looking 
sip and down the street take no note of the 
sight. . Weare not impressed. Another day 
there is a slight cliange in the density or the 
clarfty of. the atmosphere, and lo! what 
before was a commonplace view has become 
exquisitely beautiful. Jt was the change in 
the air that made the change in the object; 
and especially: when finishing his picture 
does the artist- bear in) mind this fuet. 


Moreover, as the spectator looks through 


this veil of varnish, the light is reflected and 
refracted just as it is through the atmos- 
phere, reflections and refractions which, 
though unseen, are nevertheless felt. The 
surface of the picture, therefore, ceases to be 
opaque, it becomes. transparent, and. we 
look through it upon and into the scene be- 
yond., .In a word, the process of the artist 
is the process of nature. Mr. Gifford’s in- 
dustry often leads him to make a dozen 
sketches of the same’scene. : The first sketch, 
indeed, contains the essence; but day after 
day he visits the. place, corrects the first 
skeich, qualifies it, establishes the relations 
of one part to another, and fixes the varied 
gradations of color. His portfolios are heavy 
with studies of rocks, of trees, of fallen leaves, 
of streams, of ocean waves. ' Some painters 
think that if they reproduce such objects 
exactly, they lose’ some of the poetry of 
natural facets, Mr.,Gifford does not think 
80.::, He’ believes -in- nature,; and is not 
ashamed ‘laboriously . to -imitate. her.. An 
artist like Corot offends him by slovenliness. 
To. him one of Corot’s finished landscapes is 
scarcely more than a sketch. He gets from 
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it nothing’ more than he would get from a 
drawing.  “Thewbest thiig by Corot ‘that I 
ever saw,” said Mr. Gifford one day, “ wasa 
lithograph after one of his: pictures.” On 
the other hand, every critic knows that Mr, 
Gifford does not elaborate unnecessarily of 
so as to draw attention to the: mechanism of 
the work, simply as mechanism. That were 
a fault almost as bad as: the. worst. Nor ig 
Mr. Gifford disposed wantonly to sport with 
color, to show it off merely as color and 
nothing else. 

In one breath with Gifford a master should 
be mentioned who is of an older day, we 
mean, of course, Jolin Frederick Kensett; 
He is classed usually with the more modeti 
school of our art, and his brusly is no longer 
in his hand, and his hand no longer moves; 
but his works remain to attest to a devoted: 
ness to art and a respect for the dignity of, 
his calling. His pictures reflected his char: 
acter. Any one who has looked after Ameri: 
can art at all is acquainted with Kensett’s 
“Sunset in the Adirondacks,” ‘ Franconia 
Mountains,” and.“ Hudson River from Fort 
Putnam.” These works are full of tender- 
ness and pathos, if they are landscapes, and 
there is a grace and charm of manner in his 
art which. inspires: reverie. His aim was 
absorbed in those simple, pastoral truths of 
nature which require for their right ex+ 
pression, delicate feeling, and a sensitive 
touch. 

The painter of American painters in land- 
scape is, to our fancy, George Inness. He 
is a thinker; and has spent time to consider 
deeply the philosophy of his art. His early 
education he owes to Gignoux, a French 
landscape painter wlio came to ‘this country 
in 1840, and produced notable works on 
American scenery and gained quite an en: 
viable repute as an artist. The greatest 
influence was exerted over Inness, not, how- 
ever, by Gignoux, but by Durand, another 
of our very best artists, classical in his at- 
tainments, but not so prolific in production 
as his scholar, nor as true ‘to nature. .. Dur- 
and’s sim is not actual representation, but 
compositions arranged and _ selected ‘so as 
to produce special impressions. In early 
life he was an engraver. He engraved for 
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Trumbull his painting “The Declaration of 
Independence,” which task cost Durand six 
years, but brought him national fame. 
Ever since he has been loved as a man 
and admired as an artist. William Cullen 
Bryant was a very warm friend of Asher 
Brown. Durand, and the author of “Thana- 
topsis”” often expressed his feeling of kin- 
ship with this painter of American wood- 


‘land. Inness’s reputation as an artist is not 


over two decades old, and his principal 
work the result of only yesterday, so to 
speak. The last three years have brought 
him into general notice, and to-day he is pro- 
bably the man who promises to accomplish 
most in his line of American art. His 
“ Homestead,” which he brought out in 
1877, is undoubtedly one of the best works 
ever done by his brush. It is especially 
noteworthy for its elaboration and for its 
perfection of natural quality. The texture 
of the grass in the foreground and the full- 
ness and harmony of local color are wonder- 
fully true to nature, These traits are char- 
acteristic of his landscapes. He isan admirer 
of Thomas Rousseau, the great French 
painter, who, together with Claude Lorraine 
and Jean Baptiste Camille Corot, form, the 
trio of highest excellence yet reached in 
French landscape art. These Frenchmen 
totally different one from the other, are one 
in this, that they were agreed in looking at 
nature not only for what she seems to the 
visual eye, but still more what she suggests 
to the soul. “They were men,” says Ben- 
jamin, “endowed not only with exquisite 
keenness of vision in detecting the harmo- 
nies of the visible world, delicate perception 
of chromatic effects and technical ability, but 
they were also men of thought, of imagina- 
tion, of vast poetic feeling.” —Inness, like 
Rousseau, uses nature’s form simply as 
language to express thought. His nature is 
deeply a religious one. “When painting 
he always feels,” says Sheldon, “that there 
is a power behind him teaching him, not, 
indeed, how to paint, but what is truth, 
what is the significance of things.” ‘The 
whole effort and aim of thé true artist,”: said 
Inness one day, ‘is to eschew whatever is 
individual, whatever is the result of the in- 
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fluence of his own evil nature, of his own 
carnal lusts, and to acknowledge nothing 

but the inspiration that comes from truth 

and goodness, or the divine principle within 

him, nothing but the one personality or 

God, who is the center of nan and the source 

of all noble inspiration. For just as it is 

impossible for him to personalize nature on 

his canvas, so is it jmpossible for him truly 

to personalize himself. Like every other 

man the artist is an individual repre- 

sentation of a personality, which is God. 

This personality is every- where to be 

loved and reverenced; but the assumption 

of it to self is the creation in man of his own 

misery ; the subjection of himself to insults, 

to distresses, to a general disagreement with 

all the conditions of his existence. By 

eschewing it as belonging to himself, he learns 

to love and to reverence .it .as represented 

in truth and good every-where; that truth 

and good are God, existing from the begin- 

ning, one with the beginning, creating all 

things. I would not give a fig for art ideas 

except as they represent what I perceive be- 

hind them; and I love to think most of what 

I, in common with all men, need most—the — 
good of our practice in the art of life. Riv- 
ers, streams, the rippling brook, the hill- 
side, the sky, clouds—all things that we 
see—will convey the sentiment of the high- 
est art if we are in the love of God and the 
desire of truth.” 

In marines we have as yet but fairly 
begun. William Bradford is one of the old- 
est and best in this line. His favorite sub- 
jects are coast views, rocky shores, and ice- 
bergs. His chief pictures are “ Hailing the 
Sloop in Martha’s Vineyard,” “ Light-house 
in St. John’s Harbor,” and “The Coast of 
Labrador.” Mauritz Frederick De Haas is, 
however, no doubt, our best artist of his 
class. Yet he is neither broad nor minute. 
He ignores wholly all principles of art critics 
and takes nature as his only guide. And 
besides he is not an American but a Duteh- 
man domiciled here. Of course, we are 
glad to claim him, but he is not to the 
manner bern. We were in his study and saw 
him at work on his “Coast of France,” 
which he exhibited at New York in 1877, 
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aid which has since gained much fivor: 
It is engraved and described in Appleton, a 
work to which we have already had occasion 
to refer so favorably. Mr. De Haas has 
painted scores of pictures, the composition 
of which is not at all dissimilar. On the 
right are the chalky cliffs, the stony shore, 
the sailing vessels stranded at low tide; in 
the middle distance is a row-boat full of 
sturdy watermen, beyond whom stretches a 
smooth ex pause of sea illumined by the glory 
of the setting sun. The listless, lazy waves 
that creep along the coast are in a full blaze 
of light, which beats against the sail and 
side of the principal fishing smack, and 
bathes the cliffs in a tender radiance. One 
of the sailors has built a fire on the shore, 
and will soon welcome his fellows, who are 
approaching in the small boat. “ Long Isl- 
and Sound by Moonlight,” also engraved, 
is more picturesque. A brig, under very 


nearly full sail, just passed between the 
light-house and the shore, is clearing the 
shimmering water amid the refulgence of a 
moon that has not yet begun to wane. 


The 
sky is peculiarly varied and _ beautiful. 
The position and the rigging of the vessel 
would, doubtless, be satisfactory to the eyes 
of a sailor; the water looks like real water, 
and the quality of the whole is brilliant 
and pure. So far as familiarity with the 
appearance and handling of a ship are con- 
cerned, Mr. De Haas has no superior in the 
studios of this country. “The great charm 
of marine painting,” Mr. De Haas says, 
‘consists in the fact that every cloud of any 
size affects the color of the water, so that 
what you see is rather sky-reflection than 
the real color of the water, except, of course, 
in the immediate foreground. Wind also 
comes in and changes the color. On the 
surface of a lake when there is no wind and 
no motion, the sky is perfectly mirrored. I 
have seen instances where you could hardly 
tell which was sky and which was lake. 
The reflection was complete both in color 
and shape. Since waves never exactly re- 
peat themselves, I watch the appearance of 
just such a wave as I wish to represent, 
draw it at once, and take its color from a 
second wave. Only after long experience 
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will the drawing be snecessful, and even 
then the correct. aspect of a wave is hard to 
get. Waves in deep water have one distine- 
tive sspect, waves in soundings another, 


| waves along shore another. In mid-ocean, 


for instance, they are rounder and hill-like ; 
near the land they become sharp and broken 
up. As for color in deep water they are a 
dark, inky blue, difficult to describe because 
it varies with the appearance of the sky, 
while toward soundings they become green- 
ish, and nearer the shore green where the 
coast is rocky, and yellowish where it is 
sandy. Waves in deep water are always the 
most difficult for me to paint; the motions 
of those on the coast are much more distinct 
and regular. I have, and always have had, 
a special funcy for moonlight scenes; the 
oftener I see them the more I am impressed 
by them. The moonlight scenes in and near 
New York are, I think, finer than in any 
other locality, except, perhaps, on the ocean. 
They are more luminous, more highly 
colored, and more atmospheric than in Eu- 
rope. The cloud-scenery in the suburbs of 
New York is the noblest and most beautiful 
in the world.” 

Animal painting is another branch of art 
in which America has made some progress. 
To be sure, our artists in this line are few, 
and their works modest. But we have made 
a grand, good beginning. James M’ Dougall 
Hart is probably our best representative as 
yet. His landscapes are works of worth, 
but his excellence is in his cattle. To ap- 
preciate Hart we must see him in his pic- 
tures. And let us hear his own words con- 
cerning the motive of them: “T strive,” he 
remarked one day, “to reproduce in my 
landscapes the feeling produced by the orig- 
inal scenes themselves. That is what I try 
for, only that and just that. In this paint- 
ing, for instance,” pointing to one near him, 
“T aimed at the lazy, listless influence of an 
Indian Summer-day. If the painting were 
perfect you would feel precisely as you feel 
when contemplating such a scene in nature. 
In that painting,” indicating another one, 
“T ‘strove for the effect of a Midsummer 
color; in the next one for the impression 
made by the Autumn woods when you walk 
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in them and the dry branches crackle under 
your feet, A business man, while looking at 
one of my landscapes—it was my ‘ Under the 
Elms’—said, ‘That picture rests me; a sen- 
sation of rest steals all over me when I look 


atit. That is precisely what I have striven 
after.” Here there are no “symphonies,” 
or “nocturnes” or “variations” or “ar- 
rangements” of color, and no improvements 
upon nature, but utmost simplicity and sin- 
gleness of purpose; the attempt to make a 
canvas do exactly what nature does. This 
artist’s art undertakes to act upon our sensi- 
bilities as do real scenes of beauty in the ex- 
ternal world. If some of these divert and 
cheer us, so would he have them do in his 
pictures; if some of these rest and quiet us, 
so would he have them do in his pictures; 
if others instruct and lift us up, so would 
he have them do in his pictures. It has 
been said of Millet that he tried to render 
all the phases through which nature passed ; 
to paint not only the impressions of the 
seasons, the temperature, the outer coverings 
of things—“ the clods of earth, the tufts of 
heath in a vast plain, the soil saturated by 
the rain, and covered with hoar-frost”’”—but 
also to reproduce phenomena as intangible 
and occult as the miasma in the air. With 
Mr. Hart, however, the purpose is simpler 
and the result surer. He knows his limita- 
tions much better than his critics do, and 
wisely never ventures beyond them. 

In 1871, after painting his “Under the 
Elms,” Mr. Hart began to feel the need of a 
thorough acquaintance with cattle. He 
went out-doors and began to study them. 
He found them worth studying. Perhaps no 
artist in this country better appreciates the 
nature and the merits of oxen, or would betier 
understand Mr. Hamerton’s enthusiastic eu- 
logy of them: “ Who that has seen these crea- 
tures work can be indifferent to the stead fast 
grandeur of their nature? They have no 
petulance, no hurry, no nervous excitablity ; 
but they will bear the yoke upon their necks 
and the thongs about their horns, and push 
forward without flinching from sunrise until 
dusk. I hear, as [ write, the cry of the ox- 
drivers—incessant, musical, monotonous. I 
hear it, not in imagination, but coming to 
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my open.window from the fields. The morn. 
ing is fresh and pure, the scene is wide and 
fair, and the Autumn sunshine filters through 
an expanse of broken, silvery cloud. They 
are plowing not far off with two teams of 
six oxen each—white oxen of the noble 
Charolais breed, sleek, powerful beasts, whose 
moving muscles show under their skins like 
the muscles of trained athletes. The first 
condition of success in animal painting is, 
as the French say, to possess your animal, 
You can not paint an animal in movement 
until you know him by heart; you must 
know his structure, the places of his bones 
and muscles, and the markings caused by 
every change of attitude; you must even 
know more than this; the mind and charac- 
ter of the animal must be familiar to you, 
and more than familiar—friendly. The 
amount of knowledge and of gentle, conde- 
scending sympathy (a condescension of which 
only fine minds are capable) which is neces- 
sary to the painting even of a calf, is little 
dreamed of by persons of exclusively liter- 
ary culture, who too often conclude that, 
because the calf himself has not much intel- 
lect or information, it does not require much 
of either to paint him. This comparison 
between the intellect of the subject and the 
intellect necessary to grasp the subject, has 
been the cause of a very curious old illusion. 
Figure-painters have imagined that because 
man is a more intelligent animal than the 
ass—which in exceptional cases is undoubt- 
edly true—the painter who respresents men 
is superior in the same degree to the painter 
who represents asses. They do not consider 
that by the mere fact of our human nature 
we have easy access to all human nature 
that resembles our own; whereas to go out 
of our humanity so as to enter fully into 
the existence of the inferior animals re- 
quires either great effort of imagination, or 
the most comprehensive sympathy. Chil- 
dren and childish painters solve the difficulty 
in a very simple way by attributing human 
sentiments to animals; and as the public 
easily enters into such human sentiment, it 
applauds them, without too nicely consider- 
ing how far they have studied the true char- 
acter of brutes.” Mr. Hart, however, never 
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lends himself to the perpetration of so easy 
an untruth. For cows and oxen he has the 
fullest sympathy. Their ‘thoughts, which 
are not men’s thoughts; their ways which 
are not men’s ways, and their faces, which do 
not depend for interest upon any human 
likeness or suggestion, have been the objects 
of his studious love. 

Frederick A. Bridgman, comparatively a 
young man, yet has attained suddenly to 
great notoriety at home and abroad. In 
Paris he obtained a third-class medal in the 
salon of 1877 and an award of praise unusual 
for an American work. His contribution to 
the salon last year was an Assyrian king 
killing lions in the amphitheater. He is not 
confined in his strength to the animals, but 
has excellencies in many ways. He is versa- 
tile and indicates genius. 

In domestic animals James H. Beard, now 
pretty well advanced in years (he was born 
in 1814) is our representative. He has 
studied the eat’s and dog’s nature, and has 
given us in his pictures these animals as we 
find them about us in life. His ‘painting 
“The Mourners”’ is celebrated. 

Peter Moran is yet a young man, but he 
too promises to earn for himself a name and 
fame in the work for which Troyon and 
Rosa Bonheur are now synonyms of excel- 
lence in their line of art. 

The American painter in whom we recog- 
nize our beau-ideal of animal painting is 
William H. Beard. He is most widely 
known as a humorous painter of bears and 
monkeys. But who ever saw his “ March of 


Silenus” and did not recognize in every 
feature of that great painting the artistic 
promise of a great genius? To be sure Mr. 
Beard is already in the full strength of man- 
hood (he is now fifty-five years old), but we 
hope for still greater things than he has 


already done. There is growth in that ar- 
list. We had the good fortune to obtain 
from Messrs. Appleton the engraving of 
Beard’s ‘“Silenus,” and are quite sure our 
readers will thank us for the insertion in 
this place. It is one of Mr. Beard’s charac- 
teristic pictures. Silenus is a great, fat, 
drunken grizzly bear, followed by goats as 
satyrs, and other bears as bachcanalians, all 
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of them treated in classic style with a rich 
warm tone. The expressions of the several 
faces are worth noticing and the sense. of in- 
ebriated revelry is strong and single. The 
conception has real dramatic force; there is 
originality in the whole cast, strength of 
representation, accuracy of draughtmanship. 
Mr. Beard is not well enough known. He 
deserves a wider fame. He has the charac- 
teristics of Landseer. 

He is, however, less limited in his field of 
labor and shows equal strength in any other 
he has ever touched. His picture, recently 
sold in the Latham collection in New York, 
and entitled “The Runaway Match,” is a 
very adequate representative of his most 
popular style. The runaways are a pair of 
monkeys dressed gaudily, after the fashion 
of some country folk, and standing before a 
monkey parson who is making an inspection 
of them in the presence of several monkey 
witnesses similarly attired, before forging 
the matrimonial bonds. In this picture, as 
in most of his livelier works, his design is to 
express character by the use-of satire rather 
than of caricature ; and in all his pictures 
he attains this end by telling a story. The 
literary instinct predominates, as, indeed, it 
usually does in American and in English 
figure-painting. When you look at one of 
Beard’s representations you occupy yourself 
in reading what he has narrated, and so good 
is his command of the pictorial syntax and 
vocabulary that his meaning is always clear. 
Cruikshank himself is not more easily under- 
stood. The subject is the first thing and 
the chief thing. Perfection of materials and 
of methods, subtle harmonies of forms, 
movements and hues, combinations and con- 
trasts of lines and of color, the poetry of pig- 
ment and the mechanism of finish, are not 
at all what he thinks most of. The thought 
is his great concern, the vehicle of thought 
is of secondary importance. 

Successful and many as are his pictures 
of bears and monkeys, they are, however, to 
Mr. Beard himself by no means his most 
satisfactory works. He feels happiest when 
dealing with themes like “Old King Cole,” 
“Four and Twenty Blackbirds,” and other 
familiar nursery rhymes, where the imagi- 
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nation has an ensy vhance to give a fantastic 
turn ‘to ideas, thereby exciting merriment 
and perhaps laughter. But Mr. Beard is 
serious as well as amusing. In truth, the 


most conspicuous feature of his career is the © 


breadth of its scope. He is a figure-painter, 
a portrait-painter, 2 genre-painter, a land- 
scape-painter, an animal-painter, and, for 
aught we know to the contrary, a marine- 
painter. He paints woodlands, meadows, 
and rivers; monkeys, bears, sheep, deer, and 
rabbits; men, women, and sun-burned boys 
and girls; parlors, kitchens, and bar-rooms; 
marriages, picnics, and the fina! destruction 
of the universe. There is not an American, 
living or dead, who has transferred to canvas 
scenes so widely different ; and the possibilities 
of his future are incapable of being soundly 
estimated even by himself. 

There is only one man in all American 
art whom we would presume to place beside 
Beard. If we look for greater things from 
him and hope some day to enroll his name 
among the most illustrious hundred of our 
nation, there shall stand beside him Walter 
Shirlaw. This is a great mead of praise to 
a young man, but in our estimation he de- 
serves this, first for what he*has already 
done, and then for what his works promise. 
He is only a young man. He is not so ver- 
satile as Beard. Shirlaw succeeds only in 
figure-painting, but it is just here we stand 
in greatest need, and he alone promises to 
supply what is wanting in Homer Jolson, 
and to be not only a worthy successor to 
Robert W. Weir, the painter of “ Columbus 
before the Council of Salamanca,” and many 
other historical and religious subjects,’ and 
of Huntingdon. Wyatt Eaton is a rival 
of equal ambition with him, and of some 
note abroad already, but he bears no compari- 
son after all to Shirlaw. The only min who 
could properly enter the lists with him is 
young Weir—John F., the son of the old 
professor, R. W., at West Point, and him- 
self in charge of the art department at Yale ; 
but even the author of “Casting the Shaft” 
does not seem to stand much chance beside 
Walter Shirlaw. Born in 1837, in Paisley, 


“Scotland, Shirlaw was brought to this coun-. 


‘try two years later, and is, therefore, prop- 
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erly regarded as an American. He was for 
six years under the influence of Munich art, 


‘and his drawing betrays the training of that 


German school. We first became acquainted 
with him in the Centennial Exposition, 
His introduction was the picture with whieh 
we introduce him to our renders—*The 
Toning of the Bell.” We stood spell-bound 
before the picture. We could not think of 
it as the production of a young artist, mak: 
ing his first claim to recognition. It be- 
trayed some imperfections, but these were 
not such as we usually find in young efforts, 
There was too much concentration of means, 
and too decided manifestation of an artist's 
feeling for richness of tone and for color yal- 
ues. If we felt ourselves before a Munich 
painter’s work, we also felt a touch of a newer 
life than flows in the veins of that old school 
of Germany. The truth is, Shirlaw had not 
yet wholly freed himself from the influence 
of his masters, but was striking out merely. 
It was painted abroad probably. The scene 
is Jaid in a Bavarian foundry. A_ large 
church bell lies on its side on the ground. 
A workman leaning over it proceeds to test 
its sound, while a violinist near by gives the 
key-note. Several children, introduced into 
the picture, are greatly interested in the 
proceedings. 

Another work of his, exhibited at the 
Centennial, Mr. Benjamin has had engraved 
for his work on American art, published by 
the Harpers. The name of the painting, 
while at Philadelphia, was “Feeding the 
Geese,” but the artist has since changed it 
to “Good Morning.” In the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1878 Mr. Shirlaw’s pictures received 
more notice than those of any other Ameri- 
can, and his own young countrymen artists 
have given recognition to his genins by hon- 
oring him with the presidency of the Amer- 
ican Art Association, now called the Society 
of American Artists, and composed princi- 
pally of those young artists who have stud- 
ied in Europe, especially Paris and Munich, 


though it includes certain older artists who 


have also studied abroad. With such aman 
as Shirlaw to lead this young school of art 
there is reason for enthusiasm and hope in 
American art. 
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EVER were words of complaint more | the glory which shall be revealed in us.” 


r excusable than in the case of Job, 
when he cried out, “O that thou wouldest 
hide me in the grave, that thou wouldest 
keep me secret, until thy wrath be past, 
that thou wouldest appoint me a set time, 
and remember me!” He was borne down 
with trials—heavy trials, and wished for a 
release. He longed even for the grave. 
There is yet in him the secret hope of some 
future life, though remote, when the wrath 
of God shall have passed by. 

Every thing that could make life bearable 
had been taken from him; and every ill that 
could make death desirable had come 
upon him. Yet, after Job had given utter- 
ance to these words, he seems to have been 
ashamed of his weakness; he reasons himself 
into a better, cooler frame—he looks life in 
the face! His trials, indeed, are felt to be 


severe, but he humbles himself under the 
hand of God, who sends them. 


He encour- 
ages himself to bear with his present sorrows 
and registers his solemn resolution, “All the 
days of my appointed time will I wait, till 
my change come.” 

In this exclamation of the patriarch we 
observe that he styles our life “a time,” it 
is not an eternity. What, though our con- 
flicts may seem long, they must have an 
end. Long as the night may last, it must 
yield, in due course, to the morning. The 
tide may ebb out till nothing remains, but 
it must flow again; God has so decreed. 
Our whole life is, indeed, brief—a mere span— 
ahand-breadth. ‘Our light afflictions,” as 
St. Paul calls them, will all be forgotten when 
the end comes—when once we enter into the 
joy that is never-ending and overflowing. 
Let us not then weigh our troubles in the 
ill-adjusted scales of this poor transient life. 
We are born for eternity. We shall, indeed, 
have our struggles, our brief period of toil 
and conflict; but one hour with our Lord 
will make amends for all. “I reckon,” says 
Paul, “that the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with 





O, tell this glad truth to every son of sor- 
row—tell it to every daughter of grief—that 
life is but “a time.” 

But Job also calls our life an “ appointed 
time.” To Almighty God belong the, issues 
of life and death. He alone can speak the 
irrevocable word, and call the spirit home. 
Our pilgrimage has an appointed beginning 
and an appointed end. In the glass which 
measures Our existence there is not one sand 
too few, nor one grain too many. “ Remem- 
ber that you will live out, but not outlive, 
your allotted years.” Beyond the boundary 
line you shall not pass, nor can you add an 
inch of time to the determined period. 
Should not this cheer us, that the days and 
bounds of our habitation are not left to the 
winds of chance or uncertainty, but ap- 
pointed by an immutable decree ? 

Further, Job speaks of “ the days” of our 
appointed time; not merely giving us an 
additional idea of its littleness, but remind- 
ing us that our life is made up of successive 
periods. It is wise, then, to bear the burden 
of life in the parcels into which God has 
divided it, that we should live as life comes, 
day by day. “As thy days, so shall thy 
strength be,” is the promise. We have no 
promise for the year, “Give us this day 
ourdaily bread,” is the petition. Weshould 
then live by the day, and work by the day ; 
and, when called to it, suffer by the day, till 
all our days are over. 

But the word here translated “our ap- 
pointed time” may be read as “our war- 
fare,” the period of our enlistment, our hard 
service. Life is, indeed, a warfare ; a service 
to which you are bound till the period of 
your enlistment is over. You became sol- 
diers and servants of Christ when first you 
believed in Jesus. You are now pilgrim 
warriors on your march to heaven; and as in 
no part of your journey can you be secure 
from the enemy, you are ever to be on the 
defensive, and look upon life as a continued 
service with the Captain of your salvation. 
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But what was the resolution or purpose 
of Job in taking this view of life? “All 
the days of my appointed. time,” he says, 
“will I wait.” Now the word “ wait” has 
much meaning. In the first place, it im- 
plies patience. It means that the Christian 
life should be a sitting loose to all earthly 
things; a patient waiting for better. Chris- 
tians know this is not their rest, and, there- 
fore, they seek to disentangle themselves as 
much as possible from the things of this 
world. They may have to buy and sell in it, 
but they neither buy nor sell for eternity. 

The Christian’s treasure is laid up in an- 
other place, and his heart is there. He looks 
upon earthly enjoyments as lent to him— 
borrowed comforts. If his children sicken 
and die, he does not wonder; he knew they 
were not immortal. If friends fail him, if 
riches make to themselves wings and flee 
away, he is not taken by surprise. He had 
long ago learned that the world was “ founded 
upon the floods,” and, therefore, when it 
moves beneath him he does not wonder, 
since all is waiting to be overturned, 

Again the term “ wait” implies ‘“ expec- 
tation ;” expecting daily and hourly to be 
summoned by the Lord. No Christian man 
should calculate upon having another day: 
you can not reckon upon an hour. To “die 
daily” is the business of the believer; yes, 
it is greatly wise to talk with our last hours; 
to make ourselves familiar with the ap- 
pointed end of life. Daily dying would 
so keep us to godly living. We should not 
be so grasping if we knew that the heap 
would soon melt, or that we should be so 
soon taken from it. We should not attach 
such importance to trifles if we felt that 
grander things were within our reach, If 
we saw our candle flickering in the socket, 
we should be far more diligent to get much 
done in a little time. Next to living close 


to Christ, we do not know a better prescrip- 
tion for overcoming the world than this 
“ dying every day.” 

But now as to Job’s idea of the future. 
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It is expressed in the phrase “ till my change 
come.” It is not necessary to discuss how 
far Job had ‘clear views of the future state, 
or what is the full meaning of that other 
saying of his, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and in my flesh shall I see God” 
We can read all such sayings in the light 
of a clearer revelation. ‘Till my change 
come.” There are two changes which may 
be here contemplated at a glance: the change 
at death, and the change at the resurrection, 
In a certain sense, death and the resurree- 
tion are not a change to the Christian, 
They are not a change as to his identity, 
The same man who lives here will live for- 
ever. The same believer who serves God 
here on earth will wake up in the image of 
Christ to serve him forever. Death will not 
destroy the identity in the restirrection 
body. There will bea mighty development, 
but it will still be the same. Nor will there 
be any change as to the life of the Christian. 
“He that believeth hath everlasting life.” 
He hath it now; the very life which he is to 
live in heaven, of course, much more glori- 
ous, but still the same. 

But, though they are the same, yet there 
will be a change as to place and circum- 
stances. We shall no more be as strangers 
in a strange land, but we shall be as children 
at home in heaven. There is no poverty, no 
proud man’s scorn—no oppressor, no perse- 
cutor. There is no body of death to hamper 
him, no infirmities to hinder the Christian. 
All that needs to be changed wil! be changed, 
so that he is made meet for the inheritance 
of the saints in light. So far will the Chris- 
tian be changed. We melt away one afier 
another; we disappear; but blessed thought, 
that when we do disappear it is to shine for- 
ever in heaven! Moreover, if the’ change 
should shock some timid one, there is one 
sweet thought that may allay our fears, 
namely, that it is the last change—there 
will be no more of it. Once changed in the 
likeness of Christ’s glorious body, there will 
be no more change, but a blessed immortality ! 
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CTIONS and their appropriate conse- 

quences are bound together by links 
that can not be severed. And most emphat- 
ically is this the case in natural things; for, 
putting a future state aside for the present, 
it is a universal law of nature that license 
and self-indulgence bring with them their 
own consequences in this world. Repent- 
ance and contrition are powerless to avert 
the consequences of ill-doing in this world. 
The evil deed will bring with it its own re- 
sults, unless the evil-doer sets in force some 
counterbalancing good deed which will neu- 
tralize the effects of the evil deed. Only by 
action can the evil-doer undo his work. The 
consequences of wrong-doing may be remote, 
too remote perhaps to be readily apparent in 
some cases, but nevertheless they will be 
found if sought for; they may not manifest 
themselves in the life-time of the evil-doer, 
and may only reveal themselves in the life- 
history of his progeny. Such proverbs as 
“ill-gotten money goes an ill gate,” illustrate 
how far the common observation of human- 
ity has noted the fact that money gained 
dishonestly carries with it a moral taint. 
The dishonesty which acquired the money 
is, however, but a part or outcome of the 
generally vicious family character, which 
manifests itself in other forms at other times. 
The family which in one of its members 
shows greed which can not be confined within 
the limits of honest money-getting will dis- 
play in other members of it bad qualities of 
another character. The father is avaricious 
and parsimonious, the son is dissolute and a 
spendthrift; yet their characters may be 
fundamentally alike, circumstances having 
but given direction to the active manifesta- 
tions of the family traits in each case. 

A man looked at physiologically is but 
one in a link of beings; if that link from 
any cause ceases to be in harmony with 
its surroundings, or, in other words, ceases 
to live according to the laws of God, it can 
not long exist. The physiologist realizes, 


indeed, that “the wages of sin is death.” 
Vou. VIT.—15 





Moral death is followed by physical death— 
sin is suicide. The being who gives himself 
or herself up to unlimited self indulgence 
becomes prematurely old, and transmits to 
his or her progeny a deteriorated physique 
and a viliated mind. The creed of the phys- 
iologist is the most practical, the most seri- 
ous, indeed, in certain senses, the grimmest 
that as yet has been evolved in the history 
of humanity. Physiology tells in unmis- 
takable tones that it is indeed a serious thing 
to be alive—that existence carries with it a 
grave and weighty responsibility. 

Every one is potentially a parent, with 
offspring which will be the better or the 
worse for the conduct of the individual. If 
man is the product of evolution, and his 
character is formed by his ancestors, then 
surely, some will say, all responsibility of 
action is removed from the individual. He 
is no longer a free agent; what he shall do 
or not do has been determined for him; he 
has as little to do with his own conduct as 
the actions of the Calvinist have to do with 
his ultimate destiny. But physiology teaches 
otherwise; instead of luring a man into a 
conviction of irresponsibility, it points out 
the grave responsibility involved in every 
action, and the impossibility of escape from 
the consequences of deeds done. The char- 
acter of his progeny will be influenced by 
his own conduct. The injury done is not 
confined to himself, unless he die childless. 
His unborn progeny are to be prejudiced by 
evil action, or benefited by his good deeds. 
What he makes himself he is unconsciously 
determining for his children. As the con- 
duct of his ancestors has its effects upon him, 
80, in his turn, his conduct will mold to a 
greater or less extent his descendants. If 
the responsibility of what he himself does 
be shifted from his own shoulders to those of 
his ancestors, with this movement follows 
inevitably his responsibility for the deeds of 
his children. He has only shifted the load; 
instead of escaping from responsibility he 
has but increased his burden. 
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Physiology in solemn accents repeats over 
and over again the terrible statement, “I 
will visit the sins of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion of those that hate me;” and how can 
we hate God more than in attempting to 
live in contravention to his laws? The trans- 
mission of qualities from father to son, the 
hereditariness of mental characteristics as 
well as of physical peculiarities, is the moral 
lesson which physiology teaches with irre- 
sistible logic. A man by strenuous effort 
may improve his character, and in so doing 
elevate the character of his progeny; he 
may give way to evil habits, he may degrade 
himself, and lower the inherited qualities of 
his children. Just as he can affect their 
physique, so can he influence their character. 
He can transmit disease; he can hand down 
sin. What he has acquired, they possess; 
for weal or woe he is their parent; and they 
step into their inheritance whether they like 
it or not. 

Deterioration of the character of the in- 
dividual is a process which has usually made 


considerable progress before it is apparent. 
Like insidious disease, it has got a strong 
hold before it is detected or is manifest to 


the ordinary gaze. The skilled cracksman 
and the fraudulent banker work up gradually 
to what they become; just as Bright’s dis- 
ease has usually made considerable progress 
before it falls within the sphere of the phys- 
ician’s vision. The more the study of the 
mind advances, the more we find that there 
are psychical laws, like physical laws, that 
can not be broken with impunity. We know 
that forgetfulness of the law of gravity 
means a fall; and if a man falls from the 
roof of a house broken bones will be the re- 
sult. Weare beginning to see clearly that 
a breach of a moral law is followed by 
" consequences that are necessarily disastrous. 
A man resides in a neighborhood where all 
sanitary laws are set at defiance, and a phys- 
ical deterioration follows which manifests 
itself in a diminished power of resistance 
when an epidemic appears; a man lives 
amongst people of lax principles, and his 
psychical deterioration reveals itself in a 
lowered power of resistance to temptation 
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when it offers itself in some tangible concrete 
form. The man who lives amidst foul phys- 
ical surroundigs presents little resistance 
to the stroke OF cholera; the man who lives 
amidst gamblers and courtesans is very apt 
to sign another man’s naine instead of his 
own under the pressure of impecuniosity, 
A man requires a certain amount of educa- 
tion in iniquity before he will sign his father’s 
name instead of his own, knowing that he 
can raise money on a bill so signed with ease 
when his own signature would not procure 
for him the smallest coin. A steady pay- 
chical deterioration has gone on some time 
before it becomes thus plainly manifest. 

Sin, like gout, may exist a long time be- 
fore a distinct manifestation thereof is pal- 
pably obvious. To the physiologist the one 
is just as much a natural consequence as the 
other. He knows that just as a man who 
lives in a filthy neighborhood is liable to be 
attacked with typhoid fever, or that he who 
lives in a swamp will probably erelong be 
the victim of ague; so he knows equally 
well that a life of self-indulgence leaves the 
individual in his old age a moral wreck, be- 
reft of all capacity for noble action. A life 
of pleasure ends in moral decay as well as in 
tissue degeneration. Each is the result of 
actions, the inevitable outcome of a line of 
practice or of conduct. That some individ- 
uals are less affected than others is due to 
the original constitution. Gout produces 
less evil effects in persons of sound constitu- 
tion than in those whose constitutions are 
defective. One man is less deteriorated by 
a life of pleasure than another, but this de- 
pends upon his mental constitution. Mind 
and body, however, are inherited, as much 
the one as the other. The comparative es- 
cape is to be attributed to qualities which 
are inherited. 

We may now review certain instances of 
what indulgence wiil do for the individual 
and for his progeny. Let us take first a 
comparatively innocent looking pleasure— 
the pleasure of the table, the gratification 
of the palate. Too great indulgence in sapid 
substances depraves the palate, till all the 
cook’s skill is taxed to give food a flavor 
which renders it attractive. Self-imposed 
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hunger and sustained exercise can alone re- 
store the primitive taste for food and endow 
the gustatory nerves with their pristine sen- 
sitiveness. Self-indulgence is followed by 
self-denial as the only method of regaining 
the original condition. If there exists a 
strong, active digestion and a fair appetite, 
together with a naturally good physique, the 
practice of taking food in excess may con- 
tinue for years; but gout is the Nemesis of 
the gourmand. Even in cases where the in- 
dividual himself apparently escapes, and 
dies of some of the internal diseases which 
we are beginning to recognize as the out- 
comes of gout, his children may suffer for 
his offenses. He sows the wind, and they 
reap the whirlwind. He offends, and his 
children have to take the consequences. 
“The children of gouty parents,” writes a 
wise old physcian, “ought especially to fol- 
low hygienic and dietetic laws if they wish 
to escape much suffering. As a rule they 
ought to be all but water-drinkers through- 
out life. They have to pay the penalty of 
their progenitors’ excesses or dietetic errors.” 
The transference of the sins of the father to 
the children is sternly true. 

At other times the individual is protected 
by what may seem at first sight a misfortune 
and a malady. The dyspepsia of which 
many complain is truly their good angel. 
A clergyman of a very gouty family once 
said, “I have been a dyspeptic for fifty years. 
Thank God for it.” The cause of his pious 
gratitude was the fact that all his brothers 
had died before him; gout in some of its 
Protean forms had carried them off, the dys- 
peptic alone survived. The apparently inno- 
cent pleasures of the table are, then, far from 
being free from very serious consequences. 

Who is there, sgain, that is not too sadly 
familiar with the ruin, the decay, moral and 
physical, which results from the abuse of 
alcohol? The phrase “a drunken black- 
guard ”’ is indicative of the general apprecia- 
tion of the moral deterioration wrought by 
alcoholic excess. When alcohol is taken for 
its pleasure- producing properties, “ to deepen 
the consciousness,” as a well-known physician 
phrases it, its evil consequences are too often 
palpable enough ; but it is when it is taken 
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to give relief to misery, when persons fly to 
drink because they are unhappy, that the re- 
sults are so distinctly disastrous. I wrote 
some years ago the following passage: 
“When alcohol is taken as a moral anes- 
thetic there is little hope of amendment; 
indeed, a stationary condition is almost out 
of the question, and the progress is steadily 
downwards. The self-consciousness of abase- 
ment-is added to the former weight of misery 
avd despair, and the situation becomes still 
more intolerable; the determination to make 
an effort no longer really exists, and the per- 
sons so circumstanced are incapable any 
longer of making a serious effort, or of ad- 
hering to any hastily erected resolution. 
Their determinations of amendment are as 
fleeting as they are readily formed, and can 
scarcely be regarded as serious. They no 
longer possess the power of adhering to any 
resolve.” The progress of time confirms 
what was written then. The offspring of 


the chronic drunkard are deteriorated, and 
inherit very commonly a defective and im- 
paired nervous system: idiocy, insanity, or 


epilepsy are their inheritance. 

Or, again, the individual abandons himself 
to sensual indulgence, and lives a life of 
hedonism (animal pleasure). Misery, blasted 
lives, the loss of domestic peace, wretched- 
ness, and sorrow follow on the trail of the 
dissolute—the roué and the demirep alike. 
Lust brings itsown punishment with it often, 
in many well-known physical as well as moral 
results. Nor does the marriage ceremony 
suspend the action of physiological laws. 

The history of the descendants of David 
and Bathsheba, the daughter of Ammiel, is 
as instructive as it is terrible. Murder and 
adultery are branded on every one of this 
unhappy family down to the massacre of 
Athaliah. All who belonged to it manifested 
in their own conduct the terrible sins of these 
two ancestors; for two hundred years the 
curse of inheritance was upon them. It is 
not disease alone which may be handed 
down; moral disease, otherwise sin, can be 
inherited too. 

To pass from matters connected with the 
senses and the passions, let us consider the 
effect of a lie. When discovered it brings 
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with itself swiftly itsown punishment. Un- 
speakable contempt is the reward to the 
liar when detected. . Of all the cowardly, un- 
manly acts in the whole range of sin, a lie is 
the most contemptible. ‘To-escape the con- 
sequences of evil done by a misstatement of 
fact, to deceive by untruth, shows either a 
degraded intellect or craven fear. It is im- 
possible to describe in words the withering 
scorn with which one regards the lie told 
simply for the sake of gain. When a man 
has given way to alcoholic excess he becomes 
an habitual shameless liar; his lies are the 
evidences of his degradation. There are those 
who also lie incessantly as a part of their 
nature apparently ; but such persons are now 
regarded as moral imbeciles, and not as per- 
fect men or women. To a healthy mind 
a deliberate lie is impossible; it is absolutely 
incompatible with an honest self-respect. No 
matter whether the lie be discovered or not, 
the utterer is conscious that he isa liar when 
he looks at himself in the mirror. That lie 
remains, hidden away, perhaps, amongst the 
residua of the brain cells; but though hidden 
it is not annihilated, but remains tainting all 
around it. 

The very foundations of our social system 
are based on the mutual confidence of man 
in man; and how can this exist where false- 
hood prevails? Individuals may become 
rich by falsehood, but lying communities do 
not flourish. The effects of a lie may not 
be traceable very far; but no one knows 
how far they extend, nor how many more 
lies one lie may necessitate. Nor is it easy 
to undo the consequences of a lie. “No 
amount of repentance for lying,” says a late 
writer, “can deprive lies of their tendency 
to weaken the mutual confidence of men, 
and thus to dissolve society. The lie once 
told must work its effects as surely as the 
stone dropped in walter must give forth its 
arrested motion in rippling circles.” The 
lie is the resource of the coward or the wile 
of the scoundrel. The man who lies and has 
ceased either to feel shame or sorrow for 
falsehood is the most degraded being imagi- 
nable, far beneath the maniac and the idiot. 
There are families who lie. I know one 
where all seem born liars; chiefly a harm- 
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less, boasting lying, but sometimes progres- 
sing to malicious falsehood. 

When once a lie is told the individual 
descends to a lower platform; there is a dis- 
tinct fall in self-respect, and the tendeney 
is downwards. We can only speculate as 
to the extent the example of a lying parent 
is deleterious and injurious to his or her 
children. It may act in two ways. It may 
induce them to lie; or, fortunately, it may 
so disgust them that they conceive an ab- 
horrence for lying. But if they learn to 
hate lying and liars, with what feelings must 
they regard that parent whose untruthful- 
ness has led them to that attitude! Can they 
honor that parent? It is the transmission 
of qualities by inheritance which, to the ob- 
servant physiologist, is the most appalling 
side of wrong doing. It is the grim fact 
that a man’s offspring must take and endure 
the consequences of his misdeeds which 
evokes our grave thought, and excites a 
sense of horror at that want of agreement or 
harmony with our sourrounding which is 
termed sin. 

The transmission of acquired qualities is 
one of the gravest facts demonstrated by phys- 
iological study. Self-denial practiced per- 
sistently may enable the children of a gouty 
man to avert the stroke of their hereditary 
malady, and even to lessen the taint in their 
children; but all physicians know that in 
families with a gouty history a very slight 
indulgence will develop their latent heredi- 
tary foe. The offspring of the drunkard, by 
constant temperance, and still more by total 
abstinence, may lessen the taint acquired 
from a drunken parent; but immense self- 
restraint is necessary to attain this; and the 
neurotic temperament of the offspring of 
drunkards renders it a very hard task. In 
each case the equilibrium is regained only 
by reversing the process; the self-indulgence 
of the parent can only be compensated by 
extra self-denial on the part of the offspring. 
There is no destroying the potentiality of 
force; it can only be met, neutralized, and 
counterbalanced by setting some new force 
in action. As a vitiated physique can only 
be strengthened and improved by sedulous 
attention and unintermitting care, so a dete- 
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riorated morale can only be improved by 
the most watchful attitude and unceasing 
self-attention of the individual. 

There are some other lessons taught by 
physiology beyond those gross and palpable 
ones just described. There are many com- 
paratively innocent matters of which physio- 
logy takes cognizance, and where it discovers 
consequences the reverse of agreeable. A 
somewhat keener attention than is ordinarily 
given will detect some drawbacks of a not 
unimportant character in several subjects not 
usually reasoned upon very closely. Physio- 
logy tells us that too much study leads to 
body deterioration; the body suffers from 
too much mental exercise. On the other 
- hand, the athlete, the keen sportsman, and 
the generally muscular man has usually but 
dull wits as to other matters than those he 
has made specially his own. There is noth- 
ing wrong per se in either study or athletics; 
but either carried to excess entails conse- 
quences distinctly undesirable. Reasonable 
indulgence in each is beneficial. 

Thus we see that physiology tells us in 
distinct language that not only are many of 
the ordinary objects of man’s ambition not 
an unalloyed good, but that in some respects 
the drawbacks are in excess of the advantages 
to be derived from success. It tells us that 
« mere life of hedonism—so craved after by 
many—is not a thing to be desired. Moder- 
ation in the indulgence of every appetite, 
and every sense, is alone compatible with 
health of mind and body. It even goes the 
length of asserting the absolute necessity for 
a life of self-denial, sometimes even of asceti- 
cism, on the part of many individuals for their 
own sakes as well as that of their progeny. 
In mind as well as body we are all of us the 
outcomes of the co-operation of countless an- 
cestral forces, extending back for thousands 
of years. As the character of each ancestor 
influences us, so in our turn will our character 
influence our descendants for good or evil. 
Those most powerfully influenced will be 
those who stand nearest to us in time—the 
parent upon his children, the child upon his 
child. The influence consequently is strong- 
est upon those to whom each is most per- 
sonally attached. 
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It is a very serious thing for any man 
to assume the responsibility of marriage. 
He may no longer do that which seemed 
to him good, the consequences of his actions 
will not die with him; he will leave chil- 
dren to inherit them. Whatever he has 
made himself, they will tend to be. What- 
ever his self-culture, so will they be modified. 
If a deteriorated physique and a depraved 
mind are to be their inheritance, then surely, 
of all his sins, the calling into being of other 
similar organisms is one of the gravest. 
Every act of self-development by volition 
will be felt in his children and his children’s 
children. If he attempt to live in defiance 
of the laws of God around him, and they 
follow in his footsteps, then his race shall 
die out. Looking at the human organism 
as but one link in a chain of beings, the 
physiologist sees in the chain the “man.” 
Then he clearly comprehends that “the 
wages of sin is death ;” that the race which 
sins shall die. In this the physiologist is in 
perfect accord with the moralist and the 
theologian. ‘The wicked man shall perish ” 
is as true physiologically as theologically. 
No repentance, no contrition can do away 
with the persistence of force. The conse- 
quences of sin will and must follow it; and 
repentance can only avert the consequences 
by calling up an equal force to counteract 
tiat of the past. Sin must be followed by 
sorrow,—not a mere wailing sorrow, but a 
regret that must assume an active form; con- 
trition must not stop at inactive regret, 
but must take the form of beneficent action. 
Such, then, are the plain teachings of physi- 
ology; and it is impossible for any one to 
assert that his creed is a demoralizing creed, 
that it tends to degrade the owner of it, or 
to deliver him ever to his lusts and his pas- 
sions; that it relieves him from a sense of 
responsibility, and renders him simply a re- 
cruit for the legions of the cursed. On the 
contrary, the lessons taught by physiology 
corroborate those taught us from other di- 
rections. The observations of the physiolo- 
gist bear out the sternest dictates of the 
ethical philosopher, the denunciations of 
the prophet, and the teachings of the the- 
ologian. 














CHAPTER VI. 


XEN are never in a hurry, and they 

walked much too slowly to satisfy Ma- 
roussia. Their steps were slightly quick- 
ened by the voice of their little friend, but 
they would not hasten equal to her impa- 
tience. They seemed to enjoy. their walk 
under the pale stars, which yet lingered on 
the verge of day-break. They sniffed the 
air laden with the aroma of flowers. The 
profoundest quiet reigned around them, only 
occasionally broken by the far-off sound of a 
gun or the voice of a soldier calling to a 
sentinel, which were things to be expected. 
But every little unaffected noise made Ma- 
roussia tremble. Sometimes a quick, strong 
gust of wind made her blood rush to her 
heart, but it was not for herself she trem- 
bled so easily. In every thing that con- 
cerned herself alone, this little.¢hild-woman 
was very strong. All her anxigty was for 
another. Suddenly she called out: 

‘“‘ Hide yourself well, they are coming.” 

This time it was no false alarm, for very 
soon a detachment of Russian cavalry sur- 
rounded the wagon. 

‘Where are you going? Where did you 
come from? Who are you?’ cried several 
voices at once. 

“T am the daughter of Danielo Tchabana,” 
said the child. 

“ Stop your oxen there,” said an officer. 

Maroussia stopped the wagon. 

“ Where did you come from?” the man 
asked. 

“TI came from home.” 

“ Where is your home?” 

“Not far away on that side.” 

“ And where are you going?” 

“Tam going to Master Knich’s house.” 

“ And who is this Knich ?” 

“He is a friend of my father; he has just 
bought this hay, and I am to deliver it at 
his house.” 

“What did I tell you, good friend?” said 
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an officer. “T knew this was nothing more 
than a peasant’s wagon ; but you see traitors 
and escaped prisoners every-where and in 
every thing.” 

“And do you think there are none any- 
where? The little gallop you have just 
made is not such a great matter.” 

“But this isn’t the first run you have 
given us to-day, and each time in the pur- 
suit of phantoms. Now, pray, what are we 
to do with our captive? Little girl, would 
you like to be one of our regiment? But 
no, you are too little, my child; you would 
have done well not to have turned out of 
your cradle so early in the morning.” 

“This beautiful hay,” replied the first 
officer, “is not to be despised.” And then 
addressing himself to Maroussia, ‘‘ Is Knich’s 
house far from here?” 

“A good distance yet.” 

“What do you mean by that? May we 
arrive there with the slow steps of your 
oxen before one hour or two hours?” 

“Two, perhaps; may be three.” 

“Well then, my advice is that we escort 
this wagon to the man’s house, and if he 
holds on to his hay he will have to buy it 
again. My little girl, is this house of your 
father’s friend very commodious? Is he a 
rich proprietor?” 

“He has a big garden and a great many 
apples.” 

“Little simpleton, it will be well for his 
apples that he act promptly. Come, let us 
assure ourselves of what value this Knich 
really is. Our visit will no doubt be an 
agreeable surprise.” 

The officer spurred his horse, and dashed 
forward in advance; his comrades followed 
him, grumbling. 


“You are a veritable fool! Here’s a 


whole day lost running about without rhyme 
or reason. 
us!” 


What poor occupation you give 
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« Advance, my little girl; you go before.” 
And the wagon moved forward, surrounded 
by the soldiers. 

Maroussia saw all around on every side of 
her only sinister wicked faces. She thought 
with an agony of anxiety what would be 
wise for her to do to relieve herself from 
this great danger. She looked timidly at 
the faces bristling with fierce mustaches, 
browned by the sun, hard, dark, and impla- 
cable. Every body had the look, as they 
followed the wagon step by step, of seeking 
some kind of rest after severe fatigue and 
sanguinary exploits. “How many of our 
own people have these soldiers probably 
killed already?’ thought the child. “Is it 
not terrible to think about? and do they 
remember only the evil that they have done? 
Perhaps all their hearts are not made of 
stone, and if they discover my secret! O 
no, they would have no pity.” 

Maroussia’s oxen, still preserving their 
grave majesty, and yet perhaps a little ani- 
mated by the martial tread of the cavaliers, 
walked a little more briskly than before. 

The horses of the regiment moved along 
after them in military fashion, but occasion- 
ally those nearest the wagon stretched out 
their necks for a mouthful of hay from the 
bundles within reach. This made Maroussia 
tremble. What if one of these bundles 
should be loosened? What if— 

Suddenly Maroussia, in casting a hasty 
and curious glance at the soldiers, saw a pair 
of earnest eyes fixed steadily upon her. 
Those eyes were as piercing as the blade of 
a poniard and flamed like burning coals. 
Were they only attentive, or distrustful 
also? She grew cold and hot, and felt as if 
all was lost; but she said to herself, “I must 
be like him,” and she took courage. Two of 
the officers were prancing just in front of 
her; the one laughed while the other scolded. 
All the soldiers had become silent, almost 
stupefied by the slowness of their march. 
But why were the eyes of that soldier fixed 
upon her face? 

“T am going to look at him also,” said 
the child; and repressing her emotion, she 
turned her childish gaze full upon him. 
The eyes in question belonged to a subor- 
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dinate officer—not young, of a robust, rather 
ungainly figure, but having a very intelli- 
gent face. At once he touched his horse 
and bounded forward to the side of Marous- 
sia as if to watch her more narrowly. He 
did not speak to her at first, but his piere- 
ing eyes seemed to say, “It is exceedingly 
strange that so young a child should be 
leading these great oxen. Who could have 
chosen for a wagoner such a mere play thing? 
Who could have allowed her to set out thus 
in the early dawn all alone, when war is on 
every side, when the roads are nowhere 
safe? For some soldiers this would be a 
mere morsel, no more than a single straw- 
berry.” 

“ Are your father and mother still living, 
my little girl?” asked he at last. And then, 
thinking that Maroussia might not compre- 
hend Russian, he translated his question into 
Ukrainian, “Have you still a father, and 
have you a mother, my child?” 

“Yes, thank God,” replied Maroussia. 

He remained thoughtful a moment, and 
then his whole face was animated as if he 
had suddenly comprehended an enigma. 

The heart of Maroussia beat terribly. 
She was very near fainting, but she “must 
be like him.” 8o she forced herself to ap- 
pear calm, and asked in her turn, with a 
voice that trembled a little, it is true, and 
with a smile upon her lips: 

“And you, have you yet a father and a 
mother? Have you many relatives? You 
have children, perhaps. 
boys?” 

Was it that little trembling, timid, child- 
ish voice, or only the simple question that 
she asked which awakened remembrances of 
past joys and sorrows that came in such a 
tide as almost to overwhelm the heart of 
the soldier? Whatever he might be, the rude 
and implacable face which had so frightened 
Maroussia at first was suddenly transformed, 
and one might have seen there a reflection 
of every tender sentiment contained in the 
heart of a mortal. Generally speaking, he 
was a strong man, but this little recollection 
of the past had quite overcome him. His 
eyes, a moment before distrustful and search- 
ing, softened so instantaneously that he 


Are they girls or 
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now looked at Maroussia with strange emo- 
tion. Did he find in the features of this little 
girl something that resembled another little 
one that was perhaps far away, and the 
thought of whom was sufficient to soften 
him ? 

“Yes, I have a little girl,” he at length 
replied. 

“Ts she big, your little girl?” asked Ma- 
roussia, with childish inconsistency. 

He smiled; and one might have seen 
that with this sad, flitting smile there came 
also the image of a cherished, delicate little 
creature. 

“She is almost as big as you are; yes, she 
is nearly as tall,” replied he. 

Then he bent his head, and Maroussia 
dared not question him further. She left 
him with his little girl. 

They still walked slowly along. The fresh 
perfumed Summer air was pleasant. A band 
of rosy light appeared upon the horizon, 
and an early bird warbled a bright good 
morning to the sun; at the same time behind 
the wagon a musical young voice broke forth 
into a sonorous love ditty. The voice and 
song of the young soldier were equally har- 
monious and sweet. 

Maroussia was much struck with it; but 
what was her astonishment when the soldier 
who had just been talking with her began to 
sing also. His voice was grave, a deep 
strong bass, but it touched something in 
the depths of her heart. There was the 
most attentive silence during the first coup- 
let, but at the second all the soldiers began 
singing with him, and the impression was 
very thrilling. That which astonished and 
delighted Maroussia in spite of the anguish 
of her soul, to which, indeed, the song itself 
responded, was that, although the united 
voices of the soldiers acquired an intensity 
like that of rolling thunder, the voice of 
him who had “a little girl” was heard 
ubove them all, and she could constantly 
distinguish this one voice with its true 
honest ring. When the song was finished 
Maroussia felt very sad. 

A little way in the distance they saw the 
quiet waters of a small lake with its verdant 
shores, still partially obscured by the morn- 
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ing vapor resembling a light veil of gauze, 
gradually vanishing. To the right a narrow 
foot-path wound into the shadow of the 
wood, making a short cut to the house of 
Knich, till finally a light column of smoke 
indicated the dwelling of-her father’s friend. 
In the presence of the light which came to 
chase away the darkness of early morning 
Maroussia became troubled. The bright rays 
of the dawning day, always so welcome, now 
became to her a dreaded enemy who might 
betray them; and in her anxiety she had for- 
gotten the singer whose voice had touched 
her heart, and now she looked for him in 
vain, which only increased her trouble, for 
involuntarily she had regarded him as a pro- 
tector. Another soldier had taken his place 
by her side. 

“ What a tiny little creature!” said the 
soldier to his comrade. 

“Yes, not much bigger than a knot in a 
skein of silk,” said the other. 

“And yet she’s not afraid of any thing. 
She marches along like a colonel of Hussars.” 

“T ll wager she’s not afraid of powder or 
ball,” continued the first. 

“And she’s right,” added the third; 
“ what danger would there be of a ball hitting 
a poppy seed? and is she much bigger?” 

“*T know these Ukrainians,” said the first. 
“Nobody can say that they are a race of 
hares. Even the little girls are valiant in 
this country. I’ve seen, with my own eyes 
more than once, what they are capable of. 
The cannon booms, guns flash, rivers of blood 
flow, the earth trembles, there are groans, 
cries, yells, slaughter, and death, and they 
come upon the battle-field almost immedi- 
ately, and there they walk about picking up 
their wounded as if they were gathering corn 
flowers.” 

“Yes, and they die by the thousand,” 
said another. 

“Bah, we all die in one way or another,” 
replied some one whom they could not see 
because concealed by two giant soldiers, 
“Yes, in one way or another. Only it is 
best to die in a good cause—but who knows 
what that is?” 

The sound of firing was heard and this in- 
timation of a fight chased away, in the 
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twinkling of an eye, every other feeling. 
Half - uttered reflections, reasonings barely 
begun, opinions about to be expressed, witty 
replies at the end of the tongue, all were in- 
terrupted as quickly as a thread is cut by 
the scissors. The whole detachment with 
eager eyes and attentive ear interrogated 
the horizon as a single man. The officers 
stopped their horses, each giving his own 
opinion; but the firing began again before 
they were able to agree. 

“That’s on our side,” cried the young offi- 
cer. “There’s no doubt about it, our side 
has begun the engagement. March onward! 
It is our own men who have brought on the 
fight.” 

“ Hallo, Ivan! you must take this wagon 
to the house of Knich and make the arrange- 
ments about the hay. Forward, men!” 

Maroussia had scarcely time to recover 
herself and collect her thoughts before the 
detachment had disappeared in a cloud of 
dust. They were flying like mad birds. 
The old soldier who had talked with her 
and spoken of his little girl turned, and she 


saw him give her a look of kindly farewell. 
“O, why might not he have remained in- 
stead of going with the rest!” 
Maroussia was alone with Ivan, who had 
received the order to go on to Knich and 
settle this affair. 


“Well, my little drop of honey, move on,” 
said Ivan, lighting his pipe. 

Maroussia glanced at him, and thought he 
had a very bustling, disagreeable look. 

“Move on, move on,” repeated he in a 
harsher tone. 

Maroussia spoke to the oxen. 

Just before the sudden departure of their 
escort they had judged it proper to stand 
still. With a hurry and transport wise 
oxen such as they had nothing to do. At 
the sound of her voice they hastened to 
obey. 

The wagon took up its slow, measured roll 
and Maroussia, under pretext of fatigue, 
had perched herself high up on the hay, and 
now climbing a little higher she found 
means of quietly pressing the hand of her 
big friend with her own tiny fingers, and 
the calm, confident look which he wore as 
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he lay in his seclusion, reassured her and 
gave them both increased courage. Ivan, 
be it understood, was a hundred feet away, 
suspecting nothing as he walked in front of 
the oxen, smoking his pipe and looking 
straight before him. One could very readily 
see that war had passed over this part of the 
country, for where one single green field, 
ready for the harvest, might be seen you 
passed ten or a dozen desolated, absolutely 
ravaged. Maroussia seeing all this thought 
to herself, ‘Oh, how terrible this war is!” 

The firing was repeated at intervals, be- 
coming more and more distinct. The wagon 
was just then dragging heavily up one of 
the small hillocks, not rare in this part of 
the country and under which the dead of 
ancient wars are said to be buried. When 
they reached the top of this little eminence, 
Maroussia saw in the plain at some distance 
quite a number of tents partially obscured 
by clouds of smoke and occasionally illu- 
minated by tongues of flame. That was the 
very ground upon which the combat was 
going on, announced by the distant firing. 
From time to time they could even hear the 
vociferations, groanings of the wounded, 
neighing of horses, and cries of children 
mingling with the early morning breeze. 
Maroussia had under her very eyes the 
frightful spectacle of a burning village, of 
the houses of the rich enveloped in flames, 
and the cabins of the poor razed to the ground 
in the general wreck. 

The wagon of Maroussia had turned aside 
from the view of the battle-field, and. from 
quite a distance Knich’s dog had discovered 
it. It was easy to see by his expectant at- 
titude that whatever they might be he in- 
tended to receive them with all the coolness 
and vigilance of a creature who all his life 
had seen and understood many things, but 
who has for his maxim, “It is best to be al- 
ways on the alert and never too quick in 
showing suspicion.” Hardly had the wagon 
stopped before the door when a boy of six 
or seven years, strong and solid as a rock, 
and rosy as the morn, with all the alertness 
of an eagle presented himself to Maroussia, 
and the determined look of his clear eyes 
said as plainly as words, “You have come 
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to our house; now you must speak out and 
say what you want with us.” 

“Ts Master Knich at home?” asked Ma- 
roussia. 

“Then you have come for the grand- 
father?” said the boy, questioning instead 
of replying. 

“Yes, for the grandfather ; is he at home?” 

“Yes, he is at home.” 

“Where, then?” 

“He is in the garden, perhaps; or he may 
be in the house or in the field.” 

“Will you tell him that we are come?” 

“And make haste,” added Ivan, relight- 
ing his pipe. 

But the grandfather had already made his 
appearance. At first sight one would say 
Knich was a good old man, a little bent with 
age. He wore the simple country costume, 
consisting of a very ample shirt and panta- 
loons, big enough for two such men. His 


head was covered with a straw hat having a 
huge brim, which he had probably plaited 
himself. He recognized Maroussia immedi- 
ately, and did not seem the least surprised 


at her coming; on the contrary, one would 
have supposed that he was expecting her, 
and that just such a visit was the most 
natural and simple thing in the world. 

“Ah, my little girl,” said he, “how do you 
do? Always well, always happy. Come, 
come, let’s go into the house. But if you 
like the open air best, Tarass knows just 
the places where you can find strawber- 
ries and nice ripe raspberries. And we 
have some other things, too—a whole lot of 
sweetmeats—little pies and big ones, too, and 
honey cakes.” 

Ivan was struck with the word “ pie. 
“T see you have a well ordered house,” said 
he, in rather a severe tone, but which the 
vision of big pies had softened considerably. 

“T thank God that it is so,” replied the 
old farmer. “Come in, come in, I pray 
you.” He had such a simple natural man- 
ner, the good old Knich. ‘Come in,” he 
repeated again. ‘ What a pleasure thus to 
welcome a stranger. I like all the soldiers. 
Come in, sir, I pray you.” 

The soldier that he liked so much was 
tired as a dog and as hungry asa wolf; so 


” 
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he followed the old man in doors without 
much begging, and throwing himself upon a 
bench yawned and stretched his limbs—in a 
word, profited well by the happy incident 
which allowed him to indulge himself a 
little after the fatigues of the march. It 
was evident he took the old Knich for a 
good, simple-hearted but ignorant man, and 
that in truth he was thinking of and caring 
only for the “ big pies.” 

Maroussia was at first occupied with 
driving the wagon into the court-yard. 
The little Tarass very eagerly bounded 
around about her, pretending to render as- 
sistance. When her duty was accomplished 
she went at once to find the two men. 
“Pare Knich,” then said Maroussia, repeat- 
ing word for word what the envoy had told 
her, “what splendid grain you have. You 
might even cut it without waiting for it to 
be quite ripe.” 

“God be praised. God be praised, yes, 
we shall have a good year.” His voice was 
calm and betrayed not the least emotion. 
He trotted back and forth through the room, 
calling his servants, giving his orders in a 
clear, gay voice, not questioning the child 
even with his eye. He was simply an hon- 
est, kind-hearted man, proud of his pies and 
his barn, and smiling complacently over the 
favor that he was bestowing upon the stranger 
in the good breakfast he was about to offer. 

“Did he understand?” questioned Ma- 
roussia, and her heart beat fearfully; and 
if he did not understand! The poor child 
did not know what to think nor what to do. 
“T must be like him,” at length she said to 
herself. ‘I must be brave and learn how to 
be silent and to wait.” She could understand 
that the envoy had given proof of all these 
qualities by remaining quietly in the wagon 
even when he saw the escort reduced to a 
single soldier ; for this Ivan could have been 
put out of the way in an instant. There he 
still remained in his place of concealment 
after they had entered the court-yard. 
Thus she felt that she was being like him 
when she did not ask a single question of 
the old man, but trotted behind him into 
the house without a word. 

This cottage was quite large ; the furniture 
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consisted of heavy benches of solid oak. 
The walls, as white as snow, were festooned 
with branches of dried herbs, filling the 
house with the aroma of the beautiful wild 
flowers of the steppe. In one corner little 
statues of Christ and his aposties were orna- 
mented with fresh flowers, and in the center 
of the room stood a large table of massive 
oak covered with a white cloth with colored 
fringe. Old Knich invited his guests to be 
seated saying, ‘‘ We must not forget the re- 
freshments; they will be very soon ready, 
very soon.” And then he ran from one side 
of the house to the other, bringing his largest 
and best glasses, down into the cellar, up 
into the loft, opening cupboards, displacing 
pots and their covers, letting spoons fall, 
emptying one bottle into another, climbing 
up to the roof for the best dried meats, has- 
tening hither and yonder. All these prepara- 
tions which promised so much to the half- 
famished soldier, kept his attention fixed 
continually upon his host. Every minute 
he thought he would see some superb new 
dish arrive, and he felt all the trembling 
anxiety of the covetous and greedy. With 
the promise of such a royal repast he forgot 
the whole world, or rather he saw the world 
in a confused way across a mountain of 
pies, cheese, meats, condiments, and various 
dainties. 

“See here, listen! master, do n’t give your- 
self so much trouble,” he said from time to 
time. “I shall be satisfied with a little—I 
mean to say I shall Be satisfied with what I 
see now. O yes, I shall be perfectly sat- 
isfied.” 

“ No, no,” replied old Knich ; “ no, permit 
me to set before you something more to your 
taste. Permit me, sir,—may I ask your 
name ?” 

“My name is Ivan,” replied the soldier 
with a long breath, quite disarmed by the 
hospitality of the old peasant. 

“Very well, Mons. Ivan, you must permit 
me to set before you the best my poor cot- 
tage can afford. It must be so. It must be 
so. I am sure you would not afflict an old 
man by refusing. You will taste a little of 
these dried chitterlings, and of this ham also, 
and then of my cheese; you shall see—” 
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“But we military men are not aecus- 
tomed to these delicacies. If our hunger 
may be appeased, we are quite sutisfied,” 
said Ivan. 

“ Certainly, certainly, Mons. Ivan. Oh,a 
soldier’s life is very hard. I’ve always heard 
that. Well, all the more reason for trying 
to serve you well once inawhile. Yes, yes, 
believe me, it gives me great pleasure.” 

Little Maroussia seated in one corner was 
trying to be just as she thought “he would 
have her be,” and to all appearances she was 
calm and tranquil. But what a constant 
ebb and flow of hope and despair? It could 
not be described. Her good friend, was he 
still buried in the hay, or had he on the 
contrary withdrawn from it, and could he, 
in that event, find a secure place of conceal- 
ment? Then if he left the place where 
would she find him again? What a risk he 
ran, and what would her father say if she 
should be separated from him before he was 
safely at his journey’s end? 

The little Tarass, after having satisfied his 
curivsity in regard to the new-comers, went 
to the window, and counted the reports of 
the guns, which he could hear distinctly, 
though far away. After a long waiting the 
breakfast was finally ready and Mons. Ivan 
set himself to work to devour it with a sort 
of angry feeling. At the first mouthful he 
had the severe and ferocious look of a soldier 
who did not care to consult his palate, but 
very soon his face began to soften. Little 
by little his countenance brightened, and 
ended by becoming perfectly resplendent. 
After a few glasses of raspberry bounce his 
eyes took on quite a caressing expression 
and a beautiful smile played about his lips. 

Old Knich did not fail to present him with 
new dishes and new beverages every few 
minutes, saying: 

“O, I just now remember that I have 
something in the cupboard that will please 
you. Just waitamoment. With your per- 
mission I will bring you some, Mons. Ivan, 
and you shall give me your opinion.” 

Mons. Ivan resisted nothing. He could 
only shake his head a little, as if he would 
say, “All right, all right, every thing’s 
agreeable to me, just now.” 
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“Come, come, Tarass, what are you doing 
there?” asked old Knich after placing a new 
flagon before his guest. “Is this a time to 
be gaping in the air? Come to your senses, 
sir, and go and see if it is not time to give 
some hay to the oxen. Would you believe 
it, Mons. Ivan, I have in this little Tarass 
quite a good worker? He is yet but a strip- 
ling, but he is neither stupid nor lazy.” 

Mons. Ivan wished to reply, but he could 
improvise nothing more than a silly smile. 
As for little Tarass he needed no coaxing; 
with a bound he was at the door. Maroussia 
rose softly and said, “I shall go with Tarass.” 

“Go, my little one,” replied the old man; 
and when she passed near him he put out 
his hand and caressingly smoothed her hair. 
It was a very little thing, but as if by magic 
it established a confidence between the two. 
She felt reassured and strengthened, her 
anxiety disappeared, and her poor heart, 
which until now seemed held in a vise, was 
again free and light. 

“My good fellow,” said Ivan, making a 
desperate effort to collect his thoughts, 
“that hay is ours, do you understand? We 
captured it, and it is ours; that’s plain, isn’t 
it? However, if you want to keep it you 
can just give me the full price. Give us 
money, a good deal of money, and you 
shall have it. That will be a good bargain. 
It will be all right, on the word of an honest 
man.” 

**O, you are the master, Mons. Ivan,” re- 
plied old Knich. “ You can take it all if 
you want to. You are the master.” 

“That ’s well, all very well,” replied Ivan. 
“You are a good fellow—” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ENTERING the court-yard Maroussia saw 
her wagon still filled with hay and in the 


same place. Tarass was working with great 
zeal. He had climbed upon the wheel, and 
dragging great armfuls of the hay from the 
bundles he could reach, he was giving them 
to the oxen, who accepted the offer with 
great dignity and calmness. Maroussia 
turned away from the wagon like a wounded 
bird. 

Tarass began to chatter and ask a thou- 
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sand questions, but Maroussia was too much 
absorbed by a cruel anxiety to reply save in 
monosyllables. Suddenly the idea occurred 
to her that her keeping so close to the wagon 
might excite suspicion, and she moved rap- 
idly away. Crossing the wide court-yard 
she entered the garden, and stopping in the 
midst of the thickly planted shrubs looked 
about her and across the fields which spread 
out toa great distance. “What had hap- 
pened ?” she asked herself. ‘ What had be- 
come of him? How was he to be released 
from his place of concealment? The look 
of the wagon was not changed; could he still 
be—” Then she returned quickly into the 
court-yard to assure herself that no one was 
observing her. ‘“O, if I could but call him, 
or by some means attract his attention.” 
Just as she passed near a great heap of stones 
piled against an old ruined wall, not very 
distinctly, but as if it came from under the 
ground itself, the voice which she knew 
quite well, said: 

“Thanks, my little Maroussia; be quiet, 
all is well.” 

She could not doubt it. It was the voice 
of the one for whom she was so anxious. 

Overcome with joy, she fell upon the grass 
as if struck by an arrow, absolutely unable 
to take another step. By degrees she recov- 
ered, and endeavored to find out from whence 
came the voice which she was so glad to 
hear. The great mass of stones looked very 
ancient. They were covered with moss and 
matted foliage and clinging plants, and a 
quantity of small, yellow flowers dotted 
here and there shone like stars in the rays 
of the sun. Evidently the stones had been 
there for a very long time, perhaps part of a 
building which had entirely disappeared, 
now forming an old cave in which her search- 
ing eye had found a small opening, though 
scarcely visible through the thick foliage 
which obscured it. 

“Did I hear aright?” asked Maroussia. 

Her heart beat as if it would burst, but 
she heard again a voice from behind the 
shrubbery saying to her, “ My faithful little 
friend, reassure yourself. We have passed 
the rapids, and we'will not be drowned in 
sight of port. I am full of hope.” 
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Maroussia held herself very still, listening 
attentively, though all was again profoundly 
silent. ‘These words must have come from 
her big friend, and they took away her fears 
like magic. Now her heart was filled with 
joy, and her cheeks were covered with a 
brilliant carmine, making her bright eyes 
sparkle with increased brilliancy. 

So changed was her whole appearance 
that the little Tarass, who was playing in 
the court-yard, fighting an invisible enemy, 
stopped suddenly, and running toward the 
girl, stood in front of her, gazing with curi- 
ous eyes, thinking to himself, “She looks 
ever so much happier. I think grandpa 
must have given her something good. I 
wonder if it was spiced cake?’ And the 
more he looked at her the more was his im- 
agination excited with marvelous fancies 
and chimerical ideas, looking almost like a 
young eagle with extended beak and pierc- 
ing eyes, trying to discover his prey. Then 
Muroussia said to him: 

“Would n’t you like to go into the gar- 
den ?” 

“Yes,” said the little boy, hesitatingly; 
“but tell me first, please, what did grandpa 
give you?” 

“Has he given any body any thing?” 

“Why, yes, he must have given you some- 
thing very nice.” 

‘No, he has not.” 

“Then he has promised you something.” 

“No, he has promised me nothing.” 

Tarass looked at her distrustfully, saying, 
“Why, then, do you look so happy ?”’ 

“Who, 1?” She wished to say, I am not 
happy, but she could not tell an untruth 
even for the good cause, and could think of, 
nothing to say, except, “Come, let us go 
into the garden. Shall we not find straw- 
berries?” 

“Yes; I always find them when I look 
for them,” replied Tarass, with a little arro- 
gance. 

“T shall try to find some, too; don’t you 
think I might ?” 

“May be so; that isn’t very difficult. 
Very good kind of work for little girls. 
Now if you were going to catch a mole or 
trap a hedge-hog, it would take another pair 
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of hands.” And all along their walk to the 
garden Tarass had a very proud, dignified 
manner, as if he considered himself a famous 
trapper. “Little girls have n’t any cour- 
age,”’ he said; “ but boys—” 

“QO, little boys are very brave,” said Ma- 
roussia, seeing that her companion was look- 
ing for a word worthy to express the supe- 
rior merit of boys. 

“That ’s so,” replied Tarass, touched with 
a feeling of respect for the little girl who 
could say so much for the boy, and thinking 
her not so bad after all. “They know 
how to ride horses, they do,” he continued ; 
“and they are able to tame the fiercest 
horses, too.” 

“That is very admirable,” replied Ma- 
roussia, smiling. 

“Some day you shall see if I don’t know 
how to ride our mare. Once when I rode 
close to the hut of old Hannah I gave her a 
famous fright. The old woman thought it 
was a Tartar’s arrow. You know that all 
these old women are terribly afraid of the 
Tartars—” 

“ Poor old woman,” said Maroussia. 

“But you must n’t be afraid,” said the 
boy with a sudden impulse of chivalry and 
generosity. 

“Thank you,” said Maroussia. 

“QO, you are very quiet because you think 
I am joking about the danger; but it will 
come some day, very soon, perhaps, and then 
1’m going to tear in pieces all the enemies 
of our dear Ukrainia. Will you go through 
this little gate? Come this way, the berries 
are all on this side. Do you know what my 
project is?” 

“No; tell it to me.” 

“Well, my plan is to fall upon the Tartar 
and Turkish camp, kill them all at once, and 
take their chief prisoner. What do you say 
to that?” 

“That would be glorious,” replied Ma- 
roussia, seriously. 

“Glorious! yes, indeed. There was once 
a country girl in France who drove away 
all their enemies—” 

“O,” said Maroussia, whose eyes were 
kindled with enthusiasm, “how happy she 
must have been!” 
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* But she was burned afterward,” replied 
Tarass. 

“All right, all right,” said Maroussia ; 
“still she was the happiest woman in the 
world.” 

“ My father will tell her story to you if you 
wanthim. A French woman told him about 
it in the city. We don’t hear any thing 
about such histories here. This young 
woman called herself ‘Joan of Arc.’” 

“Joan of Are!” replied Maroussia, her 
eyes brimful of tears. “Joan of Arc—happy, 
happy girl.” 

Tarass was quite elated. What a young 
girl in France had done, surely a Ukrainian 
boy could not fail to accomplish. Then he 
confided to Maroussia the thousand projects 
which burned in his little brain—glorious 
projects which all ended just as he desired, 
of course. 

As they walked about the garden gather- 
ing strawberries, he disclosed to her his ideas 
in regard to the last combat, and regretted 
very much that the grand Ataman was so 
slow in his attacks. 

Maroussia listened in silence, dreaming of 
that girl whose name she had heard for the 
first time, who was so happy as to give free- 
dom to her country. 

Meantime Tarass was thinking better and 
better of little Maroussia. “ How well she 
listens to what I say. I’m glad she isn’t 
like that foolish, noisy Odarka, who always 
wants to have every thing first, and thinks 
she knows every thing. Yes, Odarka is very 
disagreeable, but Maroussia is a good girl, 
and I’m going to gather as many berries for 
her as she wants.” But while he picked the 
berries Tarass could not keep his eyes off 
Maroussia, thinking “how her face shines! 
how happy she looks! She could not be 
more so if all the dainties were set before 
her. I’m certain she must have a little 
plate of spiced cakes hid away somewhere. 
But she’s such a good girl, I know she'll 
divide them with me. Nobody can look 
that happy without some reason. Yes, she 
must have something very nice, or she knows 
she’s going to get it soon. Perhaps she'll 
tell me her secret presently, and give me 
half, may be more.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Tr was almost midday when the surfeited, 
gourmand soldier awoke from his drunken 
sleep. Gradually his memory returned, and 
his wicked eyes began a questioning gaze of 
the white walls, the remains of his morning 
repast and the close, darkened room in which 
he found himself all alone. As soon as he 
could recover from his stupefaction he began 
to bluster, stumble, and vociferate in terrible 
oaths for the old farmer who he imagined 
was playing an unfair game with him. His 
voice of thunder and his ugly face, blazing 
in the glare of the noonday sun, as he 
emerged from the house door into the gar- 
den, so startled the children in their ¢éte-a- 
téte that they ran as if for their lives, calling 
upon the grandfather to attend the frightful 
soldier. Knich very promptly came forward 
and with the utmost affability assured Ivan 
that he was ready to obey his every order. 
The soldier demanded pay for the hay, which 
Knich did not dispute, but drawing from 
his capacious pocket a leather wallet, counted 
out the money which Mons. Ivan quickly 
transferred to his own; then, with rapid 
strides, he reached the spot where his horse 
was quietly munching his hay, mounted 
and galloped away, without deigning to re- 
spond to the repeated kindly wishes of 
Knich for a “ bon voyage.” 

A few moments afterwards the grandfather 
had quietly disposed of the little Tarass to 
look after the fish-nets. Then turning to- 
wards the little girl, he fixed upon her a 
gaze so strange and penetrating that her 
young heart beat wildly, and she hardly 
knew what to expect. At the same time 
the personal features of Knich were sud- 
denly transformed. Instead of the figure 
of a simple old farmer offering his liquors, 
patés, and delicate viands with almost serv- 
ile humility to the coarse, brutal soldier, 
one saw under his overhanging brow eyes 
burning and sparkling like coals of living 
fire. The wrinkles in his forehead had dis- 
appeared as if by enchantment, and his 
features were rigid, severe, and full of char- 
acter. His figure was drawn up to its fullest 
height, and the whole man looked grand as 
if filled with a noble purpose. For a few 
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moments Muaroussia looked at Knich like a 
frightened, fascinated bird. He spoke, and 
his voice no more resembled the voice that 
spoke to the soldier than a violin in the 
hands of a master resembles the violin of the 
blind mendicant seeking his bread from door 
to door. 

“ Maroussia, thy friend wishes to speak to 
thee. He is not far distant. Wilt thou 
hear what he has to say ?”” © 

The eyes of the beautiful little girl re- 
plied for her, as she was unable to speak; 
joy had taken away her voice. But Knich 
understood it all, and made her a sign to fol- 
low him. 

Instead of going toward the old cave 
whence she had heard his voice, Knich led 
her into a hall of the old house; and passing 
the door of their breakfast room he opened 
the door of a large apartment filled with pro- 


visions without limit for future use— 


an abundance of pears, apples, and dried 
cherries, pyramids of eggs, bottles and bar- 
rels of wine. 

Maroussia hesitated a moment upon the 


threshold of the place, but Knich encouraged 
her to follow him, rolled aside a barrel of 
brandy and disclosed a little wooden stair- 
way leading into a subterranean apartment. 
“Step carefully, my little one,” said he, 
“the way may be slippery for your little 
feet.” 

The little girl felt a firm hand sustaining 
her in all the difficult places in their de- 
scent into the subterranean apartment. 
Suddenly a wide ray of light penetrated the 
gloom and lighted up the cavern, and her 
quick eve caught sight of the envoy rest- 
lessly pacing to and fro. He stopped at 
once, and bending gracefully toward the 
child said : 

“ Maroussia, my gentle guide, I am very 
happy to see you again, and to be able to 
say, I thank you.” 

Maroussia impulsively threw herself into 
tne arms of her big friend, crying out, “Oh 
how you must have suffered down under 
the hay, and when the soldiers came, and that 
terrible Ivan kept looking incessantly at the 
wagon.” 

“O, I recollected the history of the ban- 
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dit’s wife. 
guide.” 

Old Knich could scarcely restrain his tears. 
Tt was evident that the frail little girl had 
become to the rude warrior something sacred 
and dear. They walked some distance, pass- 
ing alternately from light to obscurity, when 
Knich said to the envoy, whom he addressed 
as T chetchevik : 

‘We have no time to lose,” at the same 
time showing him a niche, the sight of which 
reminded them of the rich store of clothes, 
arms, and vestments discovered by the ban- 
dit’s wife. “Choose from these your dis- 
guise.” 

Tchetchevik stooped, and from a huge 
pile of strange costumes drew forth a large 
white beard, and a peculiar cloak with a hood, 
something between the habit of a monk and 
the dress of a strolling minstrel. He also 
discovered an old lute in tolerable preserva- 
tion. In fact, he lacked nothing for a per- 
fect disguise; the wig, mustache, and even 
the eyebrows were in perfect conformity 
with the beard. 

“See,” said he gayly, “ these will suit me 
exactly. Now let’s look for something to 
please Maroussia.” 

“Will Maroussia accompany you?” said 
Knich. 

Instantly the child’s face assumed an 
expression of surprise and indignation. 
“What would my father and mother say? 
and he” (pointing to Tchetchevik), “ what 
would he think, if Idid only half my duty ?” 

“But, my little girl, do you know where 
you are going?” replied Knich. “Do you 
know that it is hardly probable that he will 
return safe and well ?” 

“Then would it not be still more wicked 
for me to leave him?” 

“Ah, my brave little girl! may the little 
Tarass grow like thee.” 

The envoy was not so easily satisfied in 
selecting a costume for the beautiful child. 

“These are all frightful,” said he, “and 
would make her look like a beggar.” 

“Tt may be best that I should look like a 
beggar,” said the child. “Perhaps we may 
yet be hungry, and I shall choose this ragged 
dress for my disguise.” Then the child 


But I did tremble for my little 
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stepped aside and quickly divested herself 
of her own picturesque costume, appearing 
in the rags and tatters of a street beggar. 

“Ah, little one,” said Knich, “ you still 
have the air of a princess. We would have 
to change those eyes to make you resemble 
a beggar.” 

Meantime the transformation of the envoy 
was complete. 

“What a beautiful old man,” said Knich. 
“ Maroussia, let me introduce you to your 
grandfather.” 

“No, no,” the child said, “ he is still the 
friend of Ukrainia. Come, let us go.” 

The two men conversed apart for a few 
moments, exchanging opinions upon the 
state of theaffairs. It seemed that the coun- 
try was in the hands of two Atamans who were 
jealous and distrustful of each other. These 
jealousies and discords must cease, and 
unity must prevail for the best good of the 
people. ‘Whom has our Ataman near him 
to counsel and advise with ?” 

“No one save Anton, who is selfish and 
hopeless; but his wife is a true soul, and his 
sister is almost an angel.” 

“Then,” said Tchetchevik, “he must feel 
discouraged. I must get to him as quickly 
as possible, and if God will aid me I shall 
gather together our scattered army.”’ 

Here Maroussia approached Knich, and 
fixing her beautiful tender eyes upon him 
she said, ‘I have a great favor to ask of 
thee.” ; 

“Speak, little one,” replied the old man. 

She took his hand, saying, “Tell my re- 
vered father, tell my beloved mother—” but 
tears choked her utterance, and it was 
some moments before she could subdue her 
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emotion ; but making a great effort she con- 
tinued in a firm voice, “ tell them that if 
Maroussia should never return, it is because 
she has died in doing her duty, and she will 
die thinking of them, of the little brothers, 
too, and of Ukrainia. I kiss the hand of my 
father and mother in kissing yeurs, Knich, 
and I bid thee adieu and thank thee.” 

“ Ah, dear little one,” said the old peasant, 
“may God lead thee; but thou wilt never 
be in thy right place until thou hast reached 
paradise.” 

Tchetchevik looked at her with true pater- 
nal affection. “And, do you know,” he said 
to Knich, “that this little drop of dew will 
continually refresh me?” 

Knich nodded his head, replying, “Truly, 
thou art right.”. He then put the lute into 
the hands of the envoy, adding, “ It is time to 
start. I must put you upon the right road 
and be in my own home again before night.” 

They issued from the eave by another 
opening, and as they emerged into the high- 
way the strong, brave soldier could not pos- 
sibly have been detected in the person of 
the old musician bent with age and misfor- 
tune; and Maroussia, of the radiant eyes 
and brave heart, was only a poor little men- 
dicant. Some distance from the house they 
halted; and seated upon the green turf the 
fingers of the old musician touched lightly 
the strings of his lute, and he sang in low 
chanting measure the words of an evening 
prayer. Whilst old Knich listened with 
thoughtful interest the little girl lay down 
at his feet and fell asleep. Presently they 
were on their feet again, their hands clasped 
in friendly parting, and the exchange of the 
few words, “ Our all for our country.” 
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HE great controversy with unbelief con- 

stitutes one of the chief characteristics 
of our times. The aim of modern infidels 
is to account for creation without a Creator. 
The motto of scientific materialists may be 
summed up thus: “ We have no need of the 
hypothesis of God.” ‘Their creed may be 
expressed in the prayer which a soldier is 
said to have offered before the battle of Blen- 
heim, “O God, if there be a God, save my 
soul, if I have a soul.” Materialists teach 
that matter is eternal and indestructible, and 
therefore creation is impossible. This is de- 
serting scientific ground, and is, besides, a 
mere assumption requiring proof. Berke- 
ley’s denial that matter really exists is just 
as probable. The alternative lies between 


faith in an infinite God, Creator, and Gov- 
ernor, as the Bible teaches, and attributing 
to the particles of matter the power of in- 
telligence and self-direction. 


It is simpler 
and easier to believe in a personal God than 
in an impersonal divinity called Force. The 
conception of God as from everlasting is sim- 
ple and sublime; but an infinite force from 
everlasting, destitute of intelligence and will, 
is contradictory and absurd. 

It is asserted by some of our scientists 
that creation is an impossibility; but this is 
a baseless assertion. The first appearance 
of life on the earth was a mighty step, and, 
apart from creation and creator, has not 
been satisfactorily explained by men of 
science. Hugo von Mohl’s Protoplasm and 
Professor Huxley’s Bathybius may exist as 
“the physical basis of life,” but whence the 
protoplasm comes is stillamystery. Haeckel 
says that the living slime in the depths of 
the ocean may have originated by sponta- 
neous generation. ~But this is unscientific 
guessing, while the explorers of H. M. 8. 
Challenger failed to find in the deepest dredg- 
ing any of Huxley’s bathybius. Whatever 
living protoplasm is known to science, in sea 
or on land, came from previous animal or 
vegetable life. Sir W. Thompson’s humor- 


ous suggestion that the germ of life in our 
Vou. VII.—16 
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earth was derived from the débris of some 
other life-bearing world wandering through 
space, only removes the difficulty and the 
mystery a step farther back. 

A vegetable with life is a miracle in the 
mineral kingdom, because it is a creation. 
Animal life is still more wonderful than veg- 
etable. Hegel admits that “an animal is a 
miracle in the vegetable world.” The truth 
is, that nature can not be expounded and its 
mysteries solved without the admission of a 
divine mind. If this be denied, then we 
must fall back on naked atheism—that the 
world is a “ fortuitous concourse of atoms,” 
as Democritus thought long ago; and it is 
rather remarkable that this theory, after 
being repeatedly refuted and exploded, has 
been revived again by some of our scientists. 
If a man should affirm that an ape, casually 
meeting with pen, ink, and paper, did hap- 
pen to write exactly the “ Descent of Man,” 
or the “Origin of Species,” would any one . 
believe such a story? And yet it is just as 
incredible that this wonderful universe, or 
the innumerable portions of the human 
body, did, by fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
compact themselves into this beautiful, noble, 
and useful frame, “ fearfully and. wonder- 
fully made.” 

Some scientists call the mystery of the 
universe and of being, Evolution, or Devel- 
opment, and say that it explains all; but 
evolution, as expounded by them, is as great 
a mystery as creation. The Bible and true 
science both teach that creation was gradual ; 
and in this sense I believe in evolution. It 
is just God’s way of working, but it never 
of itself raised a plant into an animal, it 
never raised an ape intoa man. Evolution 
or development, apart from the guidance 
and power of a living God, is an unscientific, 
unmeaning word. Evolutionists must con- 
cede that things are developed on plan and 
“design ;” but this plainly supposes a mind 
which planned and designed. We can not 
believe that inorganic matter planned. All 
creation teems with marks of purpose. The 
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feathers of birds are a wonderful contriv- 
ance, full of design. The human teeth af- 
ford an instance not only of design, but of 
the completion of the contrivance being 
purposely suspended. They are formed 
within the gums and there they stop, and 
by the time they are wanted they are ready. 
The eye is also full of marks of purpose. 
But design in nature argues irresistibly an 
Almighty Designer, Creator, God. 

To use an illustration, when we see a house 
having in it all the marks of design, we 
know it could not build itself. The timber 
could not emerge cut and squared out of the 
forest, nor the stones meet it hewn and pol- 
ished from the quarry. The house, there- 
fore, must have had a builder. We apply 
the same argument to the world, and its 
maker, God. The argument from design is 
attempted to be demolished something in 
this way. We have seen one house planned 
and erected by an architect, and therefore 
we conclude the same with regard to others ; 
but to make this reasoning of any force, it 
is' requisite we should have seen and had ex- 
perience of the making of the world. Well, 
man could not see the world made for a very 
strong reason, because he himself was made 
after it, and he could not exist before he 
was made. Creation is beyond the sphere 
of observation or experience, but it is not 
less tru@ on that account. Our belief in it 
rests on other evidence: “ Through faith 
we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God.” This faith satisfied 
Bacon and Newton and the great masters of 
inductive science, though now questioned 
by smatterers of “philosophy falsely so- 
called.” 

There is one weak point, among many 
others, in the attempt to account for crea- 
tion without a creator, and it is this—they 
all fail to give any satisfactory explanation 
of the origin of life. Mr. Darwin says 
frankly, ‘‘ How life at first originated is a 
hopeless inquiry.” The alternative lies be- 
tween “spontaneous generation” and divine 
creation. Spontaneous generation of life 
from matter has never yet in a single in- 
stance been verified, and its possibility is de- 
nied by the highest scientific authority. 
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But life began to be on this earth—there- 
fore, it must have had a supernatural ori- 
gin—it must be a divine creation; and if so, 
there must be aSupreme Being, Creator, God. 

Even if it were proved that life developed 
itself by spontaneous generation from matter, 
did matter also create itself? To assert this 
would be blank atheism. 

There is a deeply solemn side to this sub- 
ject; this attempt to solve the. problem of 
the universe without God, to expound the 
mysteries of nature without the admission 
of a divine mind. It is at least indirect 
atheism. Very probably some who advocate 
these views would repudiate the charge of 
being atheists, and would even denounce 
atheism. They merely assert that such 
questions are beyond the scope of science, 
meaning thereby physical science. But 
there are other things besides the laws and 
conditions of matter with which inductive 
philosophy has to deal. The phenomena of 
mind are as real as the phenomena of the 
material world, and belong to science or 
true knowledge, although not to physical 
science or the knowledge of material phe- 
nomena. Denying the existence of mind 
because beyond the scope of physical science 
is an idle assertion in the view of those who 
have broader ideas of nature and of phi- 
losophy. Again, it is not the master minds 
of science that make such assertions, but the 
narrow cultivators of some special depart- 
ment of research. 

They may repudiate the charge of atheism, 
yet they certainly mean to shake our belief 
in the existence of a deity; they attempt to 
show that the world might have been as it 
is without.a God. It is surely a serious re- 
sponsibility to propagate views which have 
a tendency, directly or indirectly, to lead 
men to believe that they are without God in 
the world. History abundantly proves that 
atheism produces invariably a harvest of 
crime and misery. That the leaders of the 
irreligious, “scientific” movement of the 
present day are immoral, nobody affirms; no 
candid antagonist would deny that some of 
them are personally moral and amiable, but 
the tendency of their teaching is subversive 
of morality. 
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Happily their influence is not great. It 
is a remarkable fact that the masses of men 
have always escaped atheism; it is only to 
be met with in a few individuals, or in some 
school of scientists and philosophers. Men 
and women with yearning, loving hearts, 
with tender, passionate affections, who have 
buried their dead out of their sight, who 
could not endure to live if they were doomed 
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to sorrow without hope, can not but reject 
such doctrines as these. They will feel that 
the comforting and ennobling lessons of rev- 
elation are more adapted to toiling, suffering, 
creatures; and the Great Teacher has turned 
the “ burying-place” into the “sleeping- 
place,” from which there will be a waking 


| again, by the cheering words, “I am the 
| resurrection‘tand the life.” 
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TRUE life is its own best eulogy; and 
the multiplication of words of praise, 
be they never so sincere, can add but little 
to the halo which gilds the memory of those 
who, beloved of God, have finished their 
course with joy and gone from us into the 
upper glory. And tous who, having watched 
their entrance “through the gates into the 
city,” and must turn back again to earth’s 
dusty highways, there is, in thinking and 
talking of the “loved ones gone before,” not 
only comfort for our lonely hearts, but also 
grand inspiration toward living as they lived, 
and working as they worked for the Master. 
Henrietta Caroline Sperry Maclay was 
born March 21, 1823, in Bristol, Connecticut. 
She was the youngest child in a family com- 
prising two sons and three daughters. Her 
father, Henry Sperry, Esq., died while she 
was very young, so that she had no recollec- 
tion of his personal appearance. Her moth- 
er’s maiden name was Stillman. She re- 
mained a widow after the death of her 
husband, and devoted herself to the care of 
her family, dying in the year 1849 at the 
residence of her son, Corydon 8. Sperry, in 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Miss Sperry’s educational advantages were 
good, comprising attendance in the public- 
schools, a partial academical course under 
the tuition of her brother, then a recent 
graduate of Yale College; and, finally, the 
thorough course of instruction afforded by 
Mount Holyoke Seminary during a period 
of nearly two years. From the time of her 
carliest recollection her mind was strongly 





impressed by religious subjects. Her home 
was thoroughly Christian. The public re- 
ligious services conducted under the auspices 
of the Methodist Episcopal and Baptist 
Churches which she attended were stimulat- 
ing and impressive ; and among her earliest 
recollections, which lingered with her 
through life, were those connected with 
“repentance toward God, and faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

I have not been able to ascertain the exact 
time when she first made a public profession 
of her faith and united with the Church. 
She became a member of her brother’s fam- 
ily in Brooklyn, New York, about the year 
1838, and shortly after that time connected 
herself with the Presbyterian Church in that 
city, of which the Rev. Samuel Hanson Cox, 
D. D., was the pastor, and with which her 
brother and his wife were already members. 
Subsequently she felt a strong desire to en- 
joy the privileges of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, with which her earliest religious 
convictions were associated ; and in the year 
1849 she transferred her membership to that 
Church, and remained in its communion to 
the close of her life. Her first home in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was in connec- 
tion with the congregation worshiping in 
Sands Street, Brooklyn, with many of the 
members of which she formed life-long friend- 
ships. 

After leaving Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
Miss Sperry taught for brief periods in Lans- 
ingburg and Brooklyn, New York, and also 
in Newark, New Jersey, where, for some- 
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what over a year, she taught in what was 
called the ‘“ Newark. Wesleyan Institute.” 
During these years her mind was much ex- 
ercised in regard to the question of her duty 
to those dwelling in the darkness of heathen- 
ism. One of her cherished friends, the Rev. 
J. B. Hill, of San Francisco, California, 
writes of her feelings at that time: “Oh, 
how well do I remember sister Henrietta 
when her heart was so full of devotion to 
the missionary idea, and her thoughts con- 
stantly dwelling upon the subject of mis- 
sionary life in a foreign land!” 

While connected with the Newark Wes- 
leyan Institute, Miss Sperry, chiefly through 
the influence of the Rev. D. P. Kidder; D. D., 
was appointed to the mission of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church which, in the year 
1847, had been commenced in Foochow, 
China. She sailed March 16, 1850, from 
New York City for China, and was fortunate 
in having as fellow passengers the Rev. J. 
V. N. Talmage and wife, of the Reformed 
Church, Miss C. P. Tenny, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and Miss Baker, of the 
Southern Baptist Church, all going as mis- 
sionaries to China. She arrived in Hong- 
kong July 6th, where she was met by the 
Rev. R. 8S. Maclay, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Mission in Foochow; and July 10, 
1850, she was united to Mr. Maclay in holy 
wedlock by the Rev. George Smith, D. D., 
Bishop of Victoria, the marriage ceremony 
being performed in St. John’s cathedral, 
Hongkong. 

Shortly after Mrs. Maclay’s arrival, a 
small school-house was built on the mission 
premises, and toward the close of the same 
year she commenced in it the first Protestant 
day-school for Chinese girls ever established 
in Foochow. The school opened with an 
attendance of eight scholars, which soon in- 
creased to thirty. It was continued with 
the opportune assistance of other ladies of 
the mission until 1859, when, on the arrival 
of the Misses Woolston from America, it was 
merged into the Boarding-school for Girls, 
which they organized under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Missionary Society of Baltimore. 
When the Foochow Mission was commenced 
there were scarcely any text-books to aid 
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the student in acquiring a knowledge of the 
Foochow dialect. Prompted by a desire to 
do something toward meeting this urgent 
demand, Mrs. Maclay ventured to prepare a 
small illustrated primer, designed to direct 
the student’s attention to the difference be- 
tween the written and the spoken dialects, 
and, by the use of object lessons and easy 
sentences illustrating each style, to conduct 
the beginner to the correct acquisition of 
some of the most common and necessary 
words and idiomatic phrases of the dialect. 
The book was published by the mission, and 
though it never attained to an extensive 
circulation, yet as one of the earliest efforts 
to meet a want which is now supplied by 
larger works, and as affording an illustration 
of that trait in Mrs. Maclay’s character 
which enabled her quickly to appreciate 
and earnestly to take hold of the duty near- 
est at hand, it is worthy of mention in this 
connection. 

Among the social abominations with which 
Foochow missionaries were confronted, and 
at times appalled, a prominent place must 
be assigned to what has been popularly des- 
ignated “female infanticide.” To remove, 
or at least mitigate, this evil, the Chinese 
government had established a foundling asy- 
lum in the city of Foochow. And at the 
time of which we are now writing the Ro- 
man Catholic missionaries in Foochow opened 
an asylum for the reception of castaways. 
Protestant missionaries also felt that in the 
presence of such a crime it was necessary 
not only to utter public protests, but also to 
take such practical measures as would aid 
the Chinese government in its efforts to re- 
move it. The Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
accordingly, toward the close of the year 
1858 instituted a plan by which a foundling 
asylum, supported entirely by local contri- 
butions, was established. 

To this enterprise Mrs. Maclay devoted 
herself with characteristic energy and per- 
severance, giving largely of her time and 
strength to promote the physical comfort of 
these rescued little ones. And to-day, from 
her heavenly mansion, it is doubtless given 
her to behold the fruit of those days of care 
and nights of watching in the transformation 
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of those little waifs into intelligent, Chris- 
tian wives and mothers—some of them wives 
of Methodist itinerants, scattered through 
the length and breadth of the mission in the 
Fookien province. 

In November, 1859, Mrs. Maclay with her 
husband and family of six children em- 
barked on the ship Samuel Russel! for New 
York. She left their first-born buried under 
the olive trees in the mission cemetery; and 
their life work was now dropped for a season 
in hope of saving the lives of two of their 
darling children, then seriously ill. But 
the babe died on the sea. 

After a stay of a little more than a year 
in America, June 1, 1861, Mrs. Maclay with 
her husband and family again embarked for 
China. Up to this period our missionaries 
all still made the voyage to China by sailing 
vessels. This time it was the good ship 
Kathay, Captain T. E. Stoddard, with whom 
sailed a large number of passengers, most of 
them missionaries; among them for Foochow 
was Rev. Nathan Sites and the writer. It 
was during this wearisome voyage of one 
hundred and one days that the writer first 
learned to know and love Mrs. Maclay. 
Through all the trials incident to such a 
long voyage, with five little children on the 
narrow compass of a ship, she was ever so 
cheerful, so hopeful, so sure that we were 
going to that land whither the Lord had 
called us to work; and such faith and trust 
in Christ was ever in the foreground of her 
life that she inspired confidence and zeal in 
the hearts of all those who had the happi- 
ness to be associated with her. 

Arrived at Foochow, Mrs. Maclay at once 
took upon herself all the care of her large 
family, teaching her children with system- 
atic school drill—there being no provision 
for the instruction of missionaries’ children 
in Foochow—and bearing the entire burden 
of the household as few missionary ladies 
ever have done; now ordering family sup- 
plies for the table, or clothing for husband 
and children; or again explaining and rea- 
soning with caviling Chinese artisans about 
making some pieces of furniture; or over- 
seeing masons and carpenters engaged in 
repairing their house; alway’ trying to re- 
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lieve her husband from every domestic care, 
that he might be able to give uninterrupted 
attention to his mission work. Through 
these busy years she instituted various 
methods to bring together women to receive 
instruction in Christian truth. One of her 
last methods before leaving Foochow was to 
go along the alleys, among the little dark 
houses in the region of our Tieng-ang church, 
talking with poor women and inviting them 
to come into the chapel next day when 
they heard the bell ring. Frequently a 
large number of women and children would 
assemble in answer to her persuasions. There 
she would meet them; and in a conspicuous 
place behind the platform where she sat she 
had a large tray of cakes and a steaming 
teapot of immense proportions; and after 
she had talked and answered questions for a 
time, they all had a little “cake and tea 
love-feast ” together. She made no parade 


of self, but worked quietly, feeling that she 
could do so little; but “when the Son of 
man shall come in his glory,” shall he not 
say unto her, “Inasmuch as ye have done it 


unto one of the least of these, ye have done 
it unto me?” 

Thus she continued to work, often through 
much physical weakness, until May, 1868, 
when, having prepared her two elder sons 
for higher school education, and the third 
being still a very delicate boy, she felt that 
duty called her to accompany her children 
to the home land, and remain there with 
them for a time, guiding and caring for 
them through those impressible school years. 
Dr. Maclay accompanied her to Hongkong, 
and May 26th saw her with all their children 
on board the Pacific mail steamship China 
for San Franci$co. They reached New York 
in safety, and soon after they went to reside 
at Pennington, New Jersey. 

Here, the following December, the gentle, 
sweet-spirited child, Charlie, died, after hav- 
ing been nursed through a long illness by 
his ever tender, loving mother. Through 
this great sorrow Mrs, Maclay did not mur- 
mur that her husband was far away. She 
knew too well the hopeless despair of a be- 
reaved heathen mother to wish fora moment 
to arrest his message, as he proclaimed on 
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China’s distant shore, “‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the 


world.” Subsequently Mrs. Maclay resided 
at Middletown, her younger children in the 
public-schools and her elder sons students in 
the Wesleyan University. Later she lived 
in New Haven; also, for a short time, in 
New York City. 

Thus four years passed, when her husband 
joined her in New York in April, 1872, who, 
feeling the need of a short respite, had gone 
home with the expectation of bringing Mrs. 
Maclay again to China. But instead, a year 
later, Mrs. Maclay was on her way to Yo- 
kohama, Japan. Dr. Maclay having been 
appointed to superintend the opening of a 
new mission for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Japan, she accompanied him, 
taking with her their three younger chil- 
dren. They arrived in Yokohama June 11, 
1873. She undertook to acquire the Japa- 
nese language, taking it up amid many inter- 
ruptions. 

Her duties were numerous. Among them, 
not the smallest, was the entertaining of 
Christian and missionary friends on their 
journeys by way of. Yokohama to China or 
America. How many such can recall her 
cordial greeting, the restful: “home feeling” 
enjoyed in her parlor, or at her table, as 
well as her helping hand and kindly aid in 
many ways. Many a lady would have con- 
sidered that these duties of hospitality and 
household oversight were sufficient for one 
whose life had been previously so active. 
But she did not reason in this way. Having 
fitted her son George for college, he was sent 
to America. Soon afterward her only daugh- 
ter was married to an American missionary 
in Japan. Being then left with only one 
child—Edgar, the youngest—to teach, she 
had somewhat larger leisure. This she im- 
proved in translating a book for children by 
the well known authoress of the “ Peep of 
Day.” It is entitled “More about Jesus,” 
and will prove a valuable addition to the 
Sabbath-school literature of Japan. This 


translation she accomplished amid much 
physicai depression and weariness, probably 
the premonitions of the disease which ter- 
minated her useful life. 
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In March, 1878, there came to their home 
a telegraphic dispatch from the home-land 
conveying the unexpected and thrilling an- 
nouncement that their son, George Hugh, 
who was a member of the Sopohmore Class 
in the Syracuse University, was dead. The 
sadness of such a message in such circum- 
stances can neither be described nor im- 
agined. Quite possibly this heavy blow 
shattered, to some extent, the tenement in 
which dwelt the mother-heart ever beating 
with such tender love for her absent boy. 
Mrs. Maclay was in the habit of assisting 
her husband in his Sabbath work, helping 
in the Sabbath-school in the native town, or 
presiding at the organ at preaching services. 
It was while engaged in performing the last 
named duty that she was stricken by apo- 
plexy, and swiftly and suddenly came to 
her the message, ‘It is enough, come up 
higher.” She had, apparently in her ordi- 
nary health, accompanied her husband to the 
Sunday morning service in Japanese. She 
led the singing of the congregation as usual, 
in praising Him whose glorious face she was 
so soon to behold in righteousness. She lis- 
tened with close attention to an excellent ser- 
mon on Christian zeal, in which the preacher 
Rev. 8. Kurimura, narrated with great effect 
the incident of the Rev. Dr. Duff fainting on 
the platform while pleading for India before 
the Presbyterian Assembly of Scotland. 
The last piece she played was “In the Chris- 
tian’s Home in Glory.” After playing four 
stanzas and being uncertain whether the 
fifth was to be sung, she looked the question 
to her husband and he looked back the 
answer yes, which she understood and pro- 
ceeded with the playing. 

This was the last interchange of thought 
between these wedded lives. Having fin- 
ished the fifth stanza she bowed on the organ 
to join the congregation in the closing prayer 
of the service. But the preacher had 
scarcely commenced his prayer, when she, 
feeling that something strange was coming 
upon her, turned to a friend and said, “Fan 
me.” The movement arrested the atten- 
tion of her husband, and seeing by the 
sudden change of her countenance that 
something very serious had occurred, he 
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sprang to her side just in time to receive her 
in his arms as she fell backward. After 
this she never spoke, and so far as is known 
never had a moment’s consciousness. The 
notes of the music of that last stanza, 


* Sing, O sing, ye heirs of glory ! 

Shout your triumph as you go! 

Zion’s gate will open for you, 

You shall find an entrance through,” 
had scarcely died away, when the gates of 
which she had just been singing, swung open 
for her pure spirit. Every thing that med- 
ical skill could suggest was tried, but all 
was in vain. She lingered until daybreak 
the next morning, July 28, 1879, when her 
breathing ceased and she was at rest. 

The funeral service took place about five 
o’clock the next afternoon in the Native 
Chapel on the bluff close by her home. Dr. 
Nathan Brown spoke in the English lan- 
guage, and the Rev. 8. Kurimura in the Jap- 
anese. The remarks of both were fitting, 
and we close this brief sketch by an extract 
from Dr. Brown’s address. 

“Our departed friend needs no eulogy. 
Her kindly words and deeds are embalmed 
in the hearts of all who knew her. Her 
works speak for her, and they will follow 
her, in China and Japan, in influences that 
never die. She was a consecrated woman, 
consecrated with an intensity of purpose 
that would scarcely be perceived by those 
who did not intimately know her. In cross- 
ing the seas, now alone, now with her rising 
family; parting with her children at the 
call of duty; never flinching or faltering in 
her undertaking, she showed the true heroic 
element of missions.” 
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Miss Dora Schoonmaker, her fellow-worker 
in Japan, says: “The one trait in Mrs. 
Maclay’s character which had of late most 
forcibly impressed me, was her absolute and 
unreserved submission to the divine will, 
both as regarded herself and her family. 
Shortly after she had received the intelli- 
gence of the death, in America, of her son 
George, and while that sore heart-wound 
was yet fresh, in conversation with her, such 
were her expressions of resignation that I 
could not forbear expressing astonishment. 
Her face revealed the anguish of her heart, 
but she answered steadily, ‘I have never, 
not even in the first awful moment of hear- 
ing the news of George’s death, questioned 
God’s right to do as seemed good to him.’ 
Hers was a nature, which, while making 
little outward demonstration, felt with keen 
intensity both joy and sorrow; and her sub- 
mission was no mere succumbing of a weak 
soul to the inevitable, but that entire sur- 
render of her whole being by which she 
came to have no will apart from or contrary 
to the will of God. She was often heard to 
speak of how inviting the ‘Rest of Heaven’ 
appeared to her. She has entered that rest. 
Out of the work here into the rest and re- 
wards of the hereafter, with no long illness 
intervening to make necessary the laying 
aside of her working armor before she was 
quite ready to receive the victor’s ‘crown 
and palm.’ Her grave may be seen in the 
Yokohama Cemetery, a beautiful burial 
place amid evergreen trees and shrubs and 
flowers. There, after a busy life, she sleeps 
well. Not dead! Alive for evermore.” 
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HERE are two cemeteries in France 
lying under sunlight and starlight a 
hundred leagues apart. One overlooks the 
domes of Paris from the heights of Mont 
Louis; and one the humble church and 
humbler homes of Pallet, a lowly Breton 
town. In sight of one the Seine rolls shin- 
ing, by the other the Sangueze smiles, no 
longer blushing with the red of the battles 
that christened her in blood. Stately por- 
tals and watching soldiers guard the graves 
of one; for the other there is no guard save 
shrub- filled fosses and moldering, moss- 
grown walls. To one the countless living 
come to mourn the countless dead; the 
other has long been given over to the winds 
for sighing and to the rains for tears. In 
one, surrounded by the graves of the great 
in arms, in science, and in aris stands the 
Gothic tomb of Abelard; in the other, half- 
buried witlx the dead, lie the ruins of the 
chateau that was his birthplace and his 
childhood’s home. 

So a thread of history runs over the leagues 
of distance and through the years of the 
life that began at Pallet and ended at Pére 
la Chaise. The hand that grasps it must 
reach back through centuries. The limits 
of our space forbid following it with fidelity ; 
we can only glance at the heights where he 
trod so proudly and the depths where his 
hopes went down. 

Almost from the beginning strange con- 
trasts marked the career of Abelard. Few 
names of his own day held so high a place 
in the esteem and envy of the world as his. 
It shone at one time like a star in a new 
heaven of thought, and like a star it fell 
and lost itself in night. Dialectic and eth- 
ical triumphs made him at one period the 
master of medieval opinion. The most en- 
lightened countries of Europe sent their 
learners to sit at his feet. Anon we hear his 
opinions declared heretical and see him cov- 
ered with humiliation, condemned to place 
his writings, with his own hand, in the 
flames. At times he was the idol of the 
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city, the most honored guest in the noblest 
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homes of France, again driven forth to build 
his cabin of stubble in the desert. He was 
crowned with admiration to-day, pursued 
with malediction to-morrow. Bitterest ca- 
lamities followed in the wake of his gratified 
ambitions. From the heights of honor he 
fell to deadly disgrace as from heights of 
purity he stooped to deadly sin. Retribu- 
tion scourged his sinful joys into remorseful 
regrets, and to persecution was added the 
sting of self-reproach. Surely through 
strange diversities of character and fate the 
thread of his life ran on. 

M. Victor Cousin has said of Abelard that 
he was a real Breton. Another writer says 
of Brittany that the very sea wailing forever 
against her shores beats as it were against 
the heart of her people, waking in them her 
own untamable spirit of freedom. In arms 
and in philosophy, says Wight, “ Bre- 
tons have manifested a character of uncon- 
querable resistance.” “ Pelagius, the first 
Churchman who was an avowed champion . 
of liberty, who provoked attacks from St. 
Augustine and Jerome, who denied original 
sin and would not admit the doctrine of re- 
demption, and the purity of whose life only 
increased the danger of his heretical doctrines, 
was a Breton. Descartes, who philosophized 
as bravely as he fought under the walls of 
Prague, wasa Breton. Soldiers, orators, and 
poets, great believers and great unbelievers, 
have been Bretons born. It was a Breton, 
says Michelet, who at Waterloo said, ‘ The 
guard dies, but does not surrender.’ The 
true Breton is a compound of Greek and 
Celt, and Abelard was a Breton.” 

His father, Count Beranger, was the lord 
of the little fortified chateau on the ruins 
of which a stone cross marks the desolate 
cemetery of Pallet. Here Pierre was born in 
the year 1079, when Philip the First was on 
the throne of France. His father was a sol- 
dier who loved books, and in the pauses of 
war indulged his taste by what scanty 
literature the few manuscript treasures 
of Brittany could afford. The son loved no 
warfare but that of reason and ideas. He 
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became a student while still a child. A 
combat of logic inspired him even when 
of tender years. Enamored of knowledge 
he lost other ambitions, and voluntarily re- 
signed his claim to the paternal estate, that 
he might never inherit cares and responsi- 
bilities incompatible with exclusive devotion 
to his loved pursuits. 

M. Guizot says of him that he was a log- 
ical knight errant, leaving the paternal roof 
and going throughout the kingdom with 
lance never in rest, eager for a dialectic tilt, 
challenging and conquering every logical 
combatant, learning in every provincial 
school and leaving it then for the next. 
Wight calls the beardless youth a peripatetic 
philosopher, walking from province to prov- 
ince, searching for adversaries, learning from 
every teacher whatever he knew. Animated 
by such a spirit in a century when “ dialec- 
tics was an art, and one skilled in it called a 
master of arts,” it is not strange that almost 
unconsciously he often found himself on 
the side of reason and free thought against 
the authority of theology. Doubtless the 
influence of Roscelin, to whose lectures he 
listened while the former was canon of 
Compeign, did something toward confirming 
the bent of the young student’s mind. 

Roscelin’s extreme nominalism wasalready 
declared dangerous to certain dogmas of the 
Church, and his works were condemned by a 
council at Soissons when Abelard was only 
twelve years old. He must have become, long 
before he reached manhood, conversant with 
the controversy of Realism as supported by 
Anselm, with the condemned system of his 
teacher, and probably did not rest until his 
mind had grasped the arguments of both. 
Certain is it that he thought for himself at 
an early age, and did not hesitate to contra- 
dict the theological views of his elders. 

And while the lad was spending the years 
in study, testing the strength of his weapons 
of logic on every adversary, and becoming 
known through the country as old in knowl- 
edge and subtlety of debate, the heart of 
France was throbbing with the madness (or 
the inspiration, which shall we call it?) of 
the Crusades. Men, women, and little ones, 
multitudes uncounted, went forth under the 
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red cross banner to see Jerusalem redeemed, 
and saw instead, alas, too many of them, 
only the gleam of the jasper walls and the 
city not made with hands. But though the 
fever of consecration burned in every city 
and village of France, it roused no enthu- 
siasm in the heart of young Abelard. The 
‘fire of religious feeling does not seem to 
have lightened his mind or warmed his soul, 
and one conversant with the history of that 
period needs no better evidence of Abelard’s 
cool and logical nature than that it with- 
stood the excitements of the greatest move- 
ment of the Middle Ages. He cared for 
ideas, not emotions; for reason, and not 
sacrifice. 

Intent on progress he did not linger long 
to waste his controversial skill upon the 
provinces, but before he was twenty years 
of age sought Paris, where he gave himself 
to the study of music, astronomy, and such 
arts and sciences as he had not yet acquired. 
In mathematics- he never excelled, and his 
despondency on this account is said to have 
given rise to his surname. His teacher, ob- 
serving his depression, told him that a great 
scholar like himself could not “ bajare lar- 
dum,” “lick up the fat.’”’ These words be- 
came a nickname among his fellow students, 
which was finally corrupted into Abe- 
lard. Upto this time his instruction had been 
provincial, and it was hardly to be expected 
that his supremacy as a logician would be 
maintained in a city where his adversaries 
would be legion. Paris had no university , 
in this day, but episcopal schools under 
Church supervision drew thousands of stu- 
dents from all over Europe. The pupils 
were not common people, but largely com- 
posed of those destined for the* Church. 
Most learned professors, usually high Church 
dignitaries, lectured to the youth, and for stu- 
dents to question ritual doctrine or dogma 
was the height of presumption, if not a sin. 
For all tliese advantages, no school was so re- 
nowned and no professor so distinguished as 
the one chosen by Abelard. 

Enrolled as a pupil at Notre Dame, under a 
dialectician of such long established reputa- 
tion as William of Champeaux, called from his 
towering ability the “ Column of the Teach- 
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ers,” began the student’s new career. Up to 
this time only admiration and deference had 
met his efforts and victory rewarded all en- 
counters. Now all went smoothly while 
the new disciple’s views conformed to those 
of his master, but when the arrogance of 
youth, united with undoubted superiority 
of intellectual force, made Abelard an an- 
tagonist of the teacher whose fame made 
Paris to the rest of Europe what Athens had 
been to Rome, there was lighted a fire of 
envy and jealousy that never afterward 
ceased to burn. It was more than a per- 
sonal conflict of dialectic skill. Abelard 
called it.a war of ideas; his master called it 
a conflict between reason, which is radical, 
and faith, which is conservative; and fancied 
he fought for faith, when he fought to main- 
tain his own supremacy. Neither had 
learned the great truth that reason and faith 
at their best clasp hands in friendly alliance. 

From the wandering student life in Brit- 
tany to Paris, the center of art and learning, 
from the modest pupil’s place at the great 
professor’s feet, to the head of a rival school, 
attacking his master’s doctrines, refuting 
his reasoning, winning his disciples to swell 
his own train of admirers, was a long road 
swiftly traversed. However interesting as 
an episode in a romantic personal history, it 
is much more so when we consider it as the 
beginning of protests of mind against eccle- 
siastical authority, of the assertion of right 
of inquiry, of the battle of ideas against 
creeds, which culminated in the Reforma- 
tion; when all influence was ecclesiastical, 
when the monasteries were the treasure 
houses of learning as well as the strong- 
holds of power, when to doubt and dis- 
pute unsuccessfully was to hasten one’s own 
destruction and disgrace, and to do it suc- 
cessfully was unknown. Braving the dan- 
ger, the daring Abelard pushed forward 
with his work. So many became his list- 
eners, that, finding his teachings interdicted 
in Paris, he opened a school in Melun, 
where, surrounded by his pupils, attracted 
from nearly every other teacher, he estab- 
lished a reputation for erudition and subtile 
vigor of intellect that left all his rivals be- 
hind. From Melun he moyed his school 
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still nearer Paris, and from Corbeil continued 
to harass his old master by the knowledge 
of his suecess and by the turn of new con- 
troversies and defeats. 

Under the excitement of intense study 
and ever restless ambition, his health failed 
utterly, and he was forced to return to Brit- 
tany and take two years of rest in the home 
of his youth. At the end of this period 
back he came, armed with new vigor and un- 
wavering determination. 

Again asa pupil he sought his old master, 
William of Champeaux, who had resigned 
his influential position as head of the cathe- 
dral schools, and had retired to a monastery, 
where, surrounded by pupils, he still pur- 
sued his work of secular instruction. To 
this school came Abelard, and at first he 
was a quiet listener to the lectures in rhet- 
oric. It was not long, however, before the 
old debates between master and pupil were 
fiercely renewed. ‘‘The question of nom- 
inalism and realism,” says M. Cousin, in his 
“(Euvres Inédits d’ Abelard,” “was. then 
the dominant question in dialectics, and 
made a sort of touch-stone of masters and 
scholars.” William maintained that ideas 
are essences, that names are things; in short, 
he was as exclusive in his realism as had 
been Roscelin in his nominalism, and Abe- 
lard, offering conceptualism as a-substitute 
for both, combated their arguments and con- 
quered both, defeating William so disas- 
trously that it wrecked his reputation as a 
philosopher, and caused many of his pupils 
to abandon his school. Of the theory of con- 
ceptualism, whose formula is that universal 
ideas are the expression of conception founded 
on facts, Abelard is claimed as the inventor. 

From this triumph Abelard went back to 
the metropolitan school of Notre Dame in 
Paris. Here William of Champeaux, on 
abandoning the work, had appointed his own 
successor. The successor quietly vacated 
the chair for Abelard’s occupying, and took 
his seat among the pupils. But the jealous 
rage of his old master could not endure this 
new humiliation, and his removal was ef- 
fected by the removal of the master and the 
substitution of one who could be made a 
tool of Champeaux. 
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In his unquenchable ambition, satisfied 
that his genius and learning entitled him to 
the post of educational honor as master of 
the cathedral school at Paris, and indignant 
at the injustice which shut the city gates 
upon him, he retired to Melun and resumed 
his lectures, continuing them until his dis- 
ciples numbered a small army, when he 
marched them to Paris and camped with 
them outside the walls on the heights of St. 
Genevieve. Here he lectured, sometimes in 
the open air and sometimes in the cloisters 
of the church. 

There could follow but one result. Says 
one writer, “ Even his enemies praised his 
sublime eloquence and his science that bore 
every test. Clad in impenetrable coat of 
logical mail, he provoked combat and slew by 
the first stroke of his terrible dialectic lance. 
He was swift as Achilles, strong as Ajax.” 
Outside of Paris or in it he was master. 
The pupils of Notre Dame left their profess- 
ors to swell his student ranks. 

Having thus besieged Paris, he was ere- 
long welcomed with open arms to the posi- 


tion he had conquered, and was placed at 


the head of public instruction. Influential 
as was the post, nevertheless nature sends 
him after a time in search of new worlds to 
conquer. There no longer exist any teach- 
ers of philosophy whom he has not left be- 
hind; but at Laon, Anselm, the venerable 
teacher of theology, whose reputation is 
world-wide, and who was himself the teacher 
of the vanquished Champeaux, is drawing 
to his lectures crowds of pupils from all over 
the continent of Europe. Abelard goes also 
and enrolls himself among the pupils of An- 
selm. He also would become a theologian ; 
it is his only unconquered field. Little 
time is needed to measure his master’s learn- 
ing and strength in comparison with his 
own. He speaks slightingly of his exposi- 
tions; calls his rhetoric “fine foliage on a 
barren fig-tree ;’ when he kindles a fire 
there is smoke but no light. Anselm’s dis- 
ciples, naturally enraged, challenge the up- 
start to prove that he can do better or as 
well. He accepts the challenge. The proph- 
ecy of Ezekiel is chosen as being most diffi- 
cult to explain, and Abelard bids them to 
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his lecture on the following day. His friends 
endeavored to dissuade him from an attempt 
so rash and so irreverent, before an audience 
composed of the best theologians of the day. 
His foes sneered, but friend and foe alike 
listened in wonder to the lecture that re- 
sulted in the establishment of another chair 
filled by a young man never yet an-acknowl- 
edged student of sacred science, yet who 
threatened to take the pupils from the most 
distinguished theologians of the day. 

Naturally Anselm forbade this work to go 
on, and Abelard returned to Paris, where 
now all schools were opened to him, and 
where he entered upon the most brilliant 
portion of an unexampled career. ‘“ No one 
remained to dispute his supremacy ; he was 
the acknowledged intellectual ruler of Eu- 
rope, the highest authority in science, a dic- 
tator in the republic of letters.” He was 
made rector of the schools; some authors 
say also canon of Paris, but others deny his 
having been made canon without being 
priest, and there is not sufficient evidence 
of his having become at this time a priest. 
There is no doubt, however, that At about 
this time he decided to work with and for 
the Church, to use its influence and to allow 
it to use him, in so far as was needful to se- 
cure its advancement and emoluments. 

He did not give up the beginning he had 
made in theology, but went on in Paris with 
his exegesis of Ezekiel’s prophecy, aban- 
doned at Laon. In so marked a degree did 
he apply philosophy to theology that he 
may be said to have been the founder of 
scholasticism (properly so called). ‘The po- 
sition of Abelard in the philosophical move- 
ment of his age is well described by M. 
Cousin: “A hero of romance within the 
Church, a refined spirit in a barbarous age, 
a founder of a school, and almost a martyr 
to an opinion, every thing conspired to make 
Abelard an extraordinary personage. But 
of all his titles that which gives him a sep- 
arate place in the history of the human 
mind is his invention of a new philosophical 
system, and his application of this system, 
and of philosophy in general, to theology.” 

Now came his hour of triumph. Says 
one author: ‘The enemies as well as friends 
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of Abelard testify as to the number of his 


pupils. Fabulous as it all seems, authorities 
agree that there was no exaggeration. “The 
noblest young men of the civilized world 
were among the five thousand pupils that 
listened daily to his voice. They came from 
Germany and England and Italy. Among 
them was one man who was afterward made 
pope, eleven who became cardinals, more 
than one hundred bishops, archbishops of 
France, England, or Germany, besides many 
names left in history as distinguished in the 
political world and conspicuous in the affairs 
of nations.” 

“In the midst of this attentive and obe- 
dient multitude was often seen passing a 
man with a large forehead, with a vivid and 
fiery look, with a noble bearing, whose 
beauty still preserved the brilliancy of 
youth, while taking the more marked traits 
and the deeper hues of full manhood. His 
grave and elegant dress, the severe luxury 
of his person, the simple elegance of his 
manners, which were by turn affable and 
haughty, an attitude imposing, gracious, 
and not without that indolent negligence 
which follows confidence in success and the 
habitual exercise of power; the respect of 
those who followed in his train, who were 
even arrogant to all except him; the eager 
curiosity of the multitude,—all announced a 
master, the most powerful in the schools, 
the most renowned in the world, the most 
loved in the city. Paris had adopted him 
as her child, her ornament, her delight. 
Crowds stopped to gaze as he walked the 
streets, and women pulled the curtains from 
the little window-panes as he passed by. 
Paris was proud of Abelard, and celebrated 
the name of which, after seven centuries, 
the city of all glories and oblivions has pre- 
served the popular memory.” (Vie d’ Abe- 
lard, by Charles de Remusat.) 

On a plateau half-way to the summit of 
Vesuvius travelers pause to rest. We look 
upward to the bare, desolate peak. From 
its yawning side the gray smoke goes up to 
dim the sunshine. The wind drifts to our 
faces laden with dust and ashes. . A strange 
moan comes and goes with every breath of 
amoke, and a slender fiery tongue darts forth 
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now and then for a moment, as if some soul 
in chains sought in the bending clouds the 
hidden finger of Lazarus. We look back- 
ward. The olive groves through which we 
passed are away-in the valley out of sight, 
the orange blooms that sweetened the morn- 
ing air are far below; the cottages, at whose 
doors the children played, the vines on the 
slopes, the flowers in the garden,—we have 
left them all behind. Between them and us 
lie fields on fields of lava, black desolate, 
strange, distorted into fantastic shapes; a 
river of fire suddenly stopped in its flow—a 
river in whose track all withered that was 
fair, and all that was weak was wrecked. 
Saddened, we linger midway on the height 
and ask, why should we struggle onward up 
the mount, only to trace the wreck and ruin 
step by step, and to gaze « moment into the 
throbbing heart of flame? 

So, midway in this life, hitherto so brave 
and fair, we pause and question why we 
should go on. Over it at this period passed 
the fiery flood, and in the burning track of 
sin went down the nobleness of his manhood; 
the splendor of his fame; and, sadder than 
all, under it shriveled the life of the only 
woman of his age fitted to be the mate of 
such aman. The romance that has survived 
a decade of centuries needs no revival as 
does his forgotten scholasticism. All know 
the shameful story of how, under the pre- 
tense of cultivating her mind, he won the 
heart of Heloise. ‘That she gloried in offer- 
ing herself as a sacrifice to his ambition does 
not ennoble his acceptance of her gift. Nei- 
ther is there excuse in the peculiar bitter- 
ness of the attitude of the Church at that 
period in reference to marriage of the clergy, 
nor is there defense for him in the frightfully 
low estimate of the value and virtue of 
womanhood in that less enlightened age. 
The fact remains that he loved her with the 
love that spared himself at the cost of the 
object beloved. The story is as old as hu- 
man history. The scene of its first chapter 
is laid in Eden. 

An unacknowledged marriage was destruc- 
tion and shame to her, was expedient for him. 
Therefore she chose it, and when circum- 
stances forced him to reveal it, she still 
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persistently denied. She preferred to lose 
the crown and glory of womanhood rather 
than that one ecclesiastical advantage should 
be lost tohim. Before the marriage occurred 
she resisted it with arguments and reasoning 
as subtle as his own, but her logic was sat- 
urated with her love. Gladly she fled with 
Abelard to his mother in Brittany; gladly 
came back with him to share the wrath of 
her justly incensed uncle, whose name her 
flight had disgraced. When the marriage 
was on every lip, and her uncle’s reproaches 
and abuses, increased as they were by her 
continued denials, grew insupportable, she 
took refuge at her husband’s suggestion with 
the kind nuns of Argenteuil, in whose con- 
vent she had passed her childish years. Here 
she remained until Abelard, embittered and 
irritated at the failure of his ecclesiastical 
ambitions, and the results of his sins, de- 
cided to abandon the world and enter the 
Monastery of St. Denis. Then at his com- 
mand she took the veil, that, at nineteen 
years of age, shut the world and its pleasures 
forever from her gaze. 

The lava tide has swept pitilessly over her 
life, and has not left his unscathed. Hence- 
forth for her, convent days poisoned with re- 
gretful remorse; days in which from matins 
to vespers she meets her appointed tasks, 
still cherishing in her secret soul the memory 
of Abelard. And henceforth for him, em- 
bittered years, of secret rebellion at the 
life he had espoused, of slow and partial 
submission of heart, and of ever-recurring 
resistance of mind. He bowed his spirit to 
the behests of the Church, but chafed con- 
tinually under the fetters she forged for his 
thoughts. 

Some one speaks of the renowned monas- 
tery of St. Denis as “long the pet of kings.” 
Proud as the brothers were to receive the 
philosopher into their number, they yet felt 
he should be equally proud to come. Alas 
for their hopes, the new acquisition was less 
an ornament than a “means of grace.” Mo- 
rose, irritable, pitiless in his scathing criti- 
cism of their minds and morals, he soon 
rendered himself so obnoxious to the frater- 
nity that they united with his disciples in 
urging him to return to his work of instruc- 
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tion. Reluctantly he opened his school at 
the priory of Maisoncelle, and ‘soon three 
thousand students sought the obscure place 
that supplied them with neither lodging nor 
food to listen to his lectures, while other 
schools were proportionately diminished. 
Saddened by his experience, his teachings 
savored more of religion than formerly, and 
his work, entitled “ Introduction to Philos- 
ophy,” issued about this time, attracted 
great attention; but both teaching and 
writing seemed to arouse ecclesiastical envy, 
and enemies both within and without the 
Church were stirred against him. His right 
to teach was questioned; his theology de- 
clared unsound. Alberic and Lotalphus, 
his fellow pupils with Anselm, of Laon, and 
fellow plotters against him, succeeded in 
having him brought before a council at Sois- 
sons, convened for the special purpose of 
trying Abelard, accused of applying in his 
book the principles of nominalism to the 
doctrine of the trinity. 

The common people of Soissons had been 
so prejudiced against him that one of his 
disciples came near being stoned in the 
street; but during the days of the council 
Abelard addressed the people, and by his 
eloquence made friends of foes. He begged 
for a careful examination of the teachings 
of his book, and offered to retract any thing 
contrary to the doctrines of the Holy Cath- 
olic Church, but the council found him 
guilty of the heresy of Sabellius, that is, 
of having denied the reality of three per- 
sons in the trinity. He was judged, says 
one, “without discussion, condemned to 
throw his book with his own hands into the 
fire, and handed over as a prisoner to ihe 
abbé of St. Medard.” 

A swift reaction followed this spirit of 
persecution resulting in his reinstatement 
in his own convent of St. Denis, where he 
again aroused the enmity of the brothers 
by expressing his doubt that Dionysius 
the founder of their order, had ever set foot 
in Gaul. Such was the storm of anger 
aroused against him that excommunication 
was threatened, and such the confinement 
and close watching of Abelard that he fled 
by night, and took refuge in a little priory 
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in Provence, from which he wrote back to 
his convent explaining the ground of his 
Opinion and making many concessions. 
The difficulty was finally settled by Abe- 
lard’s obtaining permission to separate him- 
self from the abbey with the privilege of 
choosing his own residence providing he 
joined no other community. 

And now, left to choose a home, he whose 
eloquence moved multitudes went to the 
wilderness on the banks of the Ardusson 
near Troyes. Here, alone, he fashioned a 
small hut of rushes, built of the branches of 
trees an oratory, and gave himself up to soli- 
tary study and thought. But the world he 
had left could not so readily leave him. 
Students flocked to his retreat, importuned 
him for instruction, surrounded his her- 
mit’s cell with huts, and the wilderness 
school at a year’s end numbered six hun- 
dred thoughtful men. Then, to supply the 
need of a place of worship, with the consent 
of the bishop of Troyes, a building was 
erected and solemnly dedicated to the Com- 
forter, to the Paraclete. 

Rapidly Abelard’s power increased; but 
with his influence over the minds of his fol- 
lowers grew also the enmity of the ecclesias- 
tics who feared him and envied his control 
of the new generation of students now flock- 
ing to his feet. ‘‘ Formidable representatives 
of ecclesiastical authority grew more and 
more antagonistic to this formidable repre- 
sentative of reason.” 

St. Norbert, with the care of his nine 
abbeys on his hands, yet found time to con- 
demn the work of Abelard; though, as his 
biographer fitly says, “the mystic mind of 
the zealot could never have appreciated the 
intellectual Christianity of the theological 
dialectician.” 

Not far from the Paraclete was the cele- 
brated Monastery of Clairvaux in the so- 
called Valley of Wormword, where dwelt 
Abelard’s most powerful enemy, the mighty 
St. Bernard. Mighty in personal sacrifice 
and influence, a man to make a king with- 
draw a threatening army with a word; to 
settle who should occupy the papal throne, 
and so sway the hearts of men that women 
kept their husbands and sons from hearing 
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him, lest they forsake wife and sweetheart 
to become monks. In the track of his 
travels miracles were wrought; when he 
passed people trod upon each other to touch 
his garment’s hem. None who heard re- 
sisted his fiery words, and he used them un- 
sparingly against the dweller in the rival 
abbey, the champion of reason, who was also, 
to St. Bernard, the enemy of faith. 

The saint feared the philosopher's infld- 
ence over others, the philosopher feared 
that of the saint against himself, and became 
very apprehensive lest he should be dragged 
before a council for heresy. We have no 
better indication of the change in the spirit 
and courage of Abelard than we find in the 
fact that to escape persecution he was even 
willing to give up his beloved retreat; that 
he who had been unsparing in invective 
against the ignorance and vices of the con- 
vents, who attacked even popes, who accused 
high dignitaries of attempting false miracles, 
who spoke as boldly as ever Luther did 
against the traffic in indulgences, was ready 
to go into the coast of Brittany and take 
charge of the monastery of St. Gildas, where, 
instead of returning with unanswerable elo- 
quence the charges of his enemies before 
the most enlightened throngs in Christendom, 
he must find his work amongst a class of 
coarse, untutored, and disorderly monks. 

It was not the field for him, nor was he 
the proper guide for the unruly and turbu- 
lent spirits under his charge; and while he 
stayed and did his work, the sea that beat 
against the cliffs on his own Breton shore 
was not sadder or more restless than his life, 
Through his unrest came a chance to be a 
comfort to Heloise, who had passed the ten 
years of silence within the convent walls of 
Argenteuil and had been made _ prioress 
there. 

The monks of St. Denis, never too friendly 
to the wife of Abelard, claimed and proved 


‘their right to the property occupied by the 


nuns. The convent was broken up, the 
sisters scattered, Heloise was homeless. 
Then it was that Abelard hastened to 
Troyes and offered to her and her followers 
the forsaken Paraclete as an asylum. He 
made an unreserved gift of the property, 
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approved by the bishop of Troyes and after- 
ward by the pope. Heloise, now in her 
thirtieth year, took possession of the house, 
assumed the authority as abbess, and almost 
at once commanded the respect and affec- 
tion of the neighboring people. Privations 
awaited them at first, but gifts from Abe- 
lard’s old students and friends poured in 
upon then, till, says Abelard himself, “ they 
were enriched more in one, than I should 
have been in a hundred years.” 

This work accomplished, back again to 
St. Gildas, where misrule and enmity had 
come in his absence and new troubles awaited 
his return. In travel he feared assassins, 
even in celebrating mass he feared poison. 
Refractory monks sought his life, and he was 
forced to flee to the sea by a subterranean 
passage, and to find a secret refuge with a 
friend. From this temporary asylum he 
wrote his celebrated “Historia Calamitatum,” 
which was not only an account of events, 
but a record of thought and of the emotions 
of his heart. This history fell into the hands 
of Heloise and called forth the remarkable 


letters that have more than any thing else 
kept alive the romance of her life for more 
than eight hundred years. 
dence is worthy of a chapter by itself, as 
giving the best revelation of the mental 
power and the almost unequaled pathos of 


This correspon- 


devotion of Heloise. Some one has said not 
untruly that the letters “ are full of human 
love and longing, though nothing is uttered 
of either, and that God is not in them, 
though they speak only of God.” Yet 
taking Abelard’s, all in all, they prove him 
less a sophist and more a Christian than 
most of his works declare. 

Heloise’s letters in their freshness and 
vigor of feeling are like green olive trees 
growing in the crevices and on the edges of 
the blackened lava beds. His to her, not- 
withstanding their pious pedantry, show a 
lingering pleasure in the writing that makes 
one feel his mind had found a little oasis in 
its desert existence. This was, indeed, his 
only tranquil year. Now he wrote or fin- 
ished, says Cousin, his works, collécted his 
sermons, wrote his “ Hexameron,” a “ Com- 
mentary on Genesis,” and a book of hymns. 
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He opened again his school on the hill at 
St. Genevieve. Persecution ceased. The 
king was his friend, his opinions were re- 
spected, his old pupils held the highest 
places in literature and in the Church. 

It looked like peace, but St. Bernard was 
not yet dead. Through him the quarrel 
with the Church was revived. Conflicting 
views ended in personal animosity. The 
saint accused of heresy, the sophist defended 
his doctrine and example, and at last when 
the flame of antagonism waxed hot, Abelard 
demanded public proofs of the charges 
against him. At Sens there was to be on the 
Octave of Pentecost a great exhibition of 
relics, at which the king, Louis VII, was to 
be present, with princes, rulers, dignitaries 
of Church and state. 

Abelard wrote to the archbishop of Sens, 
asking that this assembly might con- 
stitute a council, before which he might 
answer his adversary and vindicate his 
faith. The archbishop consented and wrote 
to St. Bernard to appear and make good his 
accusation. St. Bernard replied that Abe- 
lard’s writings were enough to condemn 
him, and in the presence of an assembly 
composed of the noblest of France, king, 
princes, and scholars, the adversaries met ;— 
St. Bernard, lowly of mien, Abelard haughty 
in bearing. Upon one the common people 
pressed only to touch his garments, from 
the other they shrank in dismay. From the 
works of Abelard twenty-seven passages 
were chosen by St. Bernard to be read before 
the council. 

In the midst of the reading, Abelard, see- 
ing his fate in the face of his judges, amazed 
the audience by a sudden appeal to the 
pontiff at Rome. Nevertheless, the reading 
went on, the passages were condemned as 
heretical, and immediate steps were taken to 
influence the decision at Rome. St. Ber- 
nard put forth all his power. Abelard set 
out on his journey to plead his own cause 
before the pope, but though he made all speed 
the report of the council was before him. 
Its accusation said, “He makes void the 
whole Christian faith by attempting to com- 
prehend the nature of God through human 
reason. He ascends up into heaven, he goes 
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down into hell. Nothing can elude him 
either in the heights above or in the nether- 
most depths. His branches spread over the 
whole earth. He boasts that he has disci- 
ples in Rome itself, even in the College of 
Cardinals. He draws the whole earth after 
him. It is time, therefore, to silence him by 
apostolic authority.” 

Long before Abelard reached Rome it was 
too late. At Cluny, where he stopped to 
rest, news came to him that what he most 
feared had already occurred, he had been 
condemned unheard—condemned as a her- 
etic to perpetual silence, his books to be 
burned and himself held as a captive in 
whatever convent would best serve the pur- 
poses of a prison. 

Broken in heart and in health, this last blow 
was one from which Abelard could not rally. 
Peter, the venerable abbé of Cluny, treated 
him as g distinguished guest, secured, in 
Abelard’s writing, a confession of faith, and 
the pope’s permission to let him remain at 
Cluny. He tried, moreover, to reconcile 
him to St. Bernard, and smoothed in every 
possible way the path down which his pris- 
oner moved swiftly toward the grave. 

Already, perhaps, it might be said, the 
end of his life had come. Not more per- 
fectly does the lava shroud in blackness the 
flowers on the volcano slopes, or the cloister’s 
somber robe hide the throbbing heart of 
Heloise, than did the mantle of silence and 
submission smother the hopes of Abelard. 
He was as dead to the world in the stillness 
of Cluny, saying masses, teaching theology 
(out of which at last he left all “‘ noxious 
innovations’), fasting and walking in sack- 
cloth, as he was a few months later when the 
kind abbé of Cluny sent his dead body home 
to Heloise. 

Very gently the venerable Peter broke 
the news to her, writing, among other consol- 
ing words, that “the present of Abelard’s 
presence was the richest gift that Providence 
could have bestowed upon his house.” 
“The man,” he adds in the same comforting 
letter, “who by his singular authority in 
science is known to all the world, and illus- 
trious wherever known, has learned in the 
school of Him who said, ‘I am lowly of 
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heart,’ and it is but right to believe he has 
returned to him.” 

“The influence of Abelard,” says De Rem- 
usat, “on the minds of his contemporaries 
and on the course of medieval thought was 
great, but he would have been little 
known in modern times but for his connec- 
tion with Heloise. Not until M. Cousin in 
the present century issued the collection of 
‘Ouvrages Inédits d’ Abelard,’ could his phil- 
osophical work be judged.” Cousin, says 
Lawrence, “who studied him with ardor, 
thinks him one of the two philosophers of 
France, the other being Descartes. He says 
in effect of both,:' They were Breton born, 
they had the Breton confidence in self, and 
contempt for opponents, more logical con- 
nection than solidity in their opinions, more 
sagacity than comprehension, more of vigor 
in temper of mind and character than of ele- 
vation and profoundness in thought, more 
of ingenuity than common sense, satisfied 
with their own views rather than rising to 
universal reason.” 

“Yet the spirit of controversy, at once the 
vice and the honor of scholasticism, could 
alone be introduced into theology by the in- 
troduction of dialectics. Abelard as the 
chief author of that introduction is. then 
the founder of the medizval philosophy ; so 
that France has not only given to Europe, 
through Abelard, the scholasticism of the 
twelfth century, but she has given, in Des- 
cartes, the destroyer of ‘this same scholasti- 
cism, and the father of modern philosophy. 
The latter recognized no authority but that 
of reason, the former introduced reason into 
authority. Both doubt; both investigate; 
both seek to know all that is possible to 
know, and to rest only in certainty.” 

Says Remusat again: “The general value 
of Abelard’s work lies in his having given, 
as had no one before him, a formally rational 
exposition to received ecclesiastical doctrine. 
Through him was prepared, in the Middle 
Ages, the ascendency of the authority of 
Aristotle. He applied the idealism of Plato 


to the dialectics of Aristotle, and was the 
chief interpreter of the latter to the mind 
of Europe.” 

Of the various collections of his works, 





















the earliest was that made by Amboise and 
Duchesne, and published in Paris in 1816. 
The best narrative of his life is his own au- 
tobiograhical sketch entitled “History of 
my Calamities.” Pope has versified some 
of the supposed letters of the lovers. In 
English we have no less than three “ Lives 
of Abelard and Heloise.” In French there 
are De Remusat’s volumes, Madame Guizot’s 
“Essai sur la vie et écrits d’ Abailard et 
d’ Heloise,” and ten years later France gives 
us the works of Mons. V. Cousin. In Berlin, 
in 1806, was published Fessler’s work on the 
Biography, and in 1855 Géttingen gives us 
another by Wilkins, so that it has had as 
much attention perhaps as its importance 
demands. 

Most of the authors consulted give to the 
genius of Abelard and to the devotion of 
Heloise full measure of admiration; and 
one who reads can but feel that if his own 
age gave him (Abelard) sharper criticism 
than he deserved, modern critics have erred 
upon the other side. Hallam stands almost 
alone in the severity of his judgment, and 
even he calls him almost the first to awaken 
mankind in ages of darkness to sympathy 
with intellectual excellence, and says the 
revival of European literature owes much 
to the ardor of this solitary student. But 
he smites with unsparing hand his impudent 
vanity that, in scorning the dullness of many 
contemporaries, included the regularly ac- 
quired reputation of older and better men. 
He says his theories were ever just on the 
borders of heresy, and calls his whole lite a 
shipwreck of genius—a genius the source of 
his own calamities and unserviceable to pos- 
terity. However much of the adulation or 
condemnation that has fallen upon his life 


the future may confirm, matters nothing 
Vou. VII.—17. 
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now to him who to the restless life of earth 
has added nearly a thousand years. He, 
in whose sight the thousand years are as 
one day can counteract the evil and over- 
rule the good. To us the chief value of 
the history lies in the warning it gives against 
the intense selfhood that too often permeates 
and degrades what is mistaken for a Christ- 
like and noble ambition. 

Twenty years after the burial of Abelard - 
in the chapel of the abbey of the Paraclete 
the crypt was opened again and Heloise was 
laid to rest. For three centuries they slept 
side by side. Then, after several removals, 
when in 1792 the Paraclete with the other 
French convents was destroyed, their re- 
mains were preserved, and in 1800 removed 
to the Jardin du Musée Francais, where M. 
Alexander Lenoir, the founder of the Musée, 
had a beautiful sepulchral chapel constructed 
for them out of a portion of the ruins of 
the Paraclete and of the abbey of St. Denis. 
And this tomb with the ashes of its occu- 
pants was, in the year 1817, removed to the 
cemetery of Pare la Chaise. Some one has 
said, “If honors at 1 tomb make a man a hero, 
Abelard ranks next to Charlemagne and Na- 
poleon. The little gate of the Rue St. André 
in the city of the dead is hardly ever shut. 
The workmen spend a few sous to buy a vo- 
tive offering for the tomb; the flower-girl 
saves from her stock a handful of roses; the 
rough laborer of the Faubourg St. Antoine 
is tamed into courtesy at the spot.” The 
hand of the vandal relic-seeker has not spared 
it; many of its more delicate sculptures have 
been destroyed. Soldiers and statesmen, 
artists and poets, some of the greatest names 
of the great years of France are here, but 
no grave is more frequently visited than 
that of Heloise and Abelard. 
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ABOVE THE STORM. 


Far over the wood and the leaf-strewn plain; 
They have passed, forlorn, by the mountain — 
Down the shores of the moaning main; 
And the breast of the smitten sea divides, 
Till the voice of winds and the voice of tides 
Seem blent with the roar of the central surges, 
Whose fruitless furrows are sown with rain. 


The pines look down, and their branches shiver 
On the misty slopes of the mountain wall, 
And I hear the shout of a mountain river 
Through the gloom of the ghostly gorges call; 
While from drifting depths of the troubled sky 
Outringeth the eagle’s wild reply, 
So shrill that the-startled echoes quiver; 
And the veil of the tempest is over all! 


O groaning forest! O wind that rushes 
Unfettered and fierce as a doom malign! 

How the pulses leap, how the heart-tide flushes 
The temples and brow like the flush of wine, 

As I pause, as I hark to the vast commotion 

Of the air, of the earth, of the wakened ocean; 

And my soul goes forth with the storm that crushes, 
With the battling foam and the blinding brine. 


Yea, my soul is rent by a tempest stronger 
Than ever was Nature’s, with ruin rife, 

And the flame of its lightnings can bide no longer, 
Ensheathed at the core of a clouded lifes 

And its pent-up thunders, unloosed at last, 

Keep time to the rhythmic rage of the blast, 

For my spirit, half-maddened by fates that wrong her, 
Ts shaken by passion, and hot with strife! 


Ah God! for the wings of the eagle above me, 
With their steadfast vigor and royal might; 

Ah God! for an impulse like theirs to move me 
In endless courses of upward flight; 

The clouds may billow, the vapors heave, 

But still his pinions the darkness cleave; 

And proudly serene in those realms above me 
He is soaring from conquering height to height: 


Till at length, his great, broad vans at even 
And stately poise on the airy stream, 

I mark through rifts of the turbid heaven 
His form outflashed like a winged beam: 

And I ask, “Shall my spirit soar like this? 

Shall it ever soar in the peace and bliss 

Of the shining heights and the glory given 

To the will unvanquished, the faith supreme?” 


HE winds of the Winter have breathed their dirges 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


Acxacoodyy ded miatEews. 


THE most momentous question that was ever 
asked by any man, in reapect to his spiritual 
affairs, is that uttered by the patriarch of Uz, 
in response to the cavilings of his strange com- 
torters, “‘ How should a man be just with God ?” 
That utterance is indeed in the form of an in- 
quiry, but in its tone and character it is rather 
a cry of despair than the expression of a hope. 
The same question, with nearly the same condi- 
tions, is perpetually arising in men’s religious 
consciousness, not especially of great sinners, 
but equally so of the best instructed and the 
most thoughtful. Nor is this a peculiarity of 
the Christian consciousness, for the same ear. 
nest questionings may be detected at all times 
and under all forms of religious faith, To 
render to it a satisfactory answer has been the 
final purpose of all systems of religious in- 
structions and observances, the multiform cults 
of the various races of men. Especially is this 
the case in respect to the religious system 
given in the Bible, which system first suggests, 
with unequaled clearness and force, the in- 
quiry itself, and then proceeds to find out and 
declare its answer. 

The relations subsisting between man and 
his Maker, as disclosed in the Holy Scriptures, 
have respect especially to matters of ethics, 
the right, and its opposite. The attributes of 
the divine person have their natural and in- 
tellectual side, in the forms of power and 
knowledge and ubiquity, which, as they enter 
into our conceptions, are without moral qual- 
ities: but our most intimate and least inade- 
quate conceptions of the character of God, 
take especially cognizance of his essential 
righteousness, which, contemplated abstractly, 
is called holiness. And having made man in 
his own image—that is, a rational soul, of 
which the moral element is the crowning at- 
tribute—and designed to accomplish the high 





God requires of man that he, too, shall be 
righteous; holy, as God is holy. And as the 
divine mind is essentially and necessarily judi- 
cial, he must approve or condemn his crea- 
tures, according as they are or are not found 
to be righteous before him. His approval is 
our justification ; his disapproval is the detec- 
tion and declaration of our guilt, implying on 
the one side condemnation to condign punish- 
ment, and on the other wrath, to be made effec- 
tive in righteous judgments. And because 
there is in men’s spiritual intuitions that 
which awakens fearful misgivings in respect 
to the possession of this needed conformity of 
the soul to the divine pattern, a fearful im- 
portance attaches to the inquiry as to the pos- 
sibility and the way of becoming “just with 
[or before] God.” 

An examination into man’s moral estate, 
whether by ascertaining God’s infallible esti- 
mate of the case, or by consulting the deliv- 
erances of the soul’s intuitions and resultant 
consciousness, brings abundant proof that he 
is unrighteous. Sin [itself a word having a 
specific and peculiar sense, as used in this re- 
lation] is the distinctive characteristic of the 
human race, and of each of its individual per- 
sons. “All flesh has corrupted its way upon 
the earth.” But because of its paralyzing in- 
fluence over the scul’s perceptions, the greatest 
sinners are ofien the least aware of their own 
moral and spiritual estate. In proportion, 
however, as the soul is quickened by the Holy 
Ghost, to know itself, and properly to under- 
stand its own relations to the divine judg- 
ments, it becomes conscious of its sin and guill. 
Self-condemnation is the direct and immediate 
result of the soul’s perception of God’s right- 
eousness, and its own unrighteousness. It is 
the office-work of the promised “ Comforter ” 
to “reprove” (convince by inward illumina- 
tion) of sin in the subjective soul, of right- 


purpose of his being, in union with himself, ( eouness in God and in his law, and of “fu 
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ture judgment” against the unholy and unjust 
ones, 

Consciousness of guilt, though always the 
same in kind, varies in its forms and aspects 
and degrees of intensity with the degrees of 
spiritual quickening and illumination. .It is 
often first seen, and most fully appreciated, in 
respect to matters of social duty. Sins against 
one’s neighbor are most readily detected, and 
men judge of themselves, as good or bad, ac- 
cording to the degrees of their justice and 
mercy, and of natural affection and brotherly 
kindness, But with a deeper and clearer spir- 
itual enlightenment comes the recognition of 
God, of the exalted holiness of his person and 
his law, and of the certainty and fearfulness 
of his judgments. Sin, then, appears to be 
essentially and pre-eminently against God, a 
dishonoring, an offense, and an active antag- 
onism, which magnifies beyond all finite esti- 
mates its wrong, and its ill-deserts. The real 
substance and inbeing of sin is found to lie 
deeply imbedded in the soul itself, as an all- 
pervading and dominating condition, out of 
which, as streams from the inward fountain, 
proceed all manner of specific transgressions 
and outward sins. All this is'very clearly and 
also very painfully presented in the fifty-first 
Psalm, which opens with a confession of a 
specific transgression, which, though primarily 
against a fellow-man, is still confessed to be pre- 
eminently—the language makes it exclusively 
so—against God. But the quickened soul of 
the penitent culprit sees in his evil doings 
more than a formal act of wrong. He finds its 
source deep down in his spiritual nature, a 
hereditary depravity of a soul shapen in ini- 
quity and conceived in sin, and therefore he 
prays especially for a transformed and _re- 
And all this which 
was, in the first place, personal and specific, in 
the case of the royal psalmist, is recorded un- 
der divine appointment, as 2 mirror into which 
all men may Jook; and with this fearful ex- 
hibition of sin is also revealed God’s method 
of saving men from its consequences and its 
inbeing. 


newed spiritual nature. 


Sin is, first of all, and foremost in the dis- 
cussion of the subject, dvouia—something es- 
sentially and actively’out of harmony with 
the divine law of essential righteousness, oc- 
casioning guilt in its subject, and calling for 
just retribution, in the visitation of wrath. It 
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is also a lust of the soul, occasioning helpless. 
ness against the law of sin in the soul, with 
depraved moral appetencies, and active pro- 
clivities towards evil, and the obscuration of 
the soul’s inward perceptions of right and 
wrong. When aroused from this state of spir- 
itual torpidity, this death in sin, and with 
the first impulse of the awakened soul to 
escape from its ruinous condition, comes the 
knowledge that sin is a law as well as a dis- 
ease,—a tyrant whose chains upon the soul can 
not be rent asunder,—“ a strong man” holding 
his house with a strong hand. And now the 
soul itself seems to have become dual, and 
self opposes self; but the sinful self always 
triumphing, till a mightier one comes to the 
better soul’s rescue and binds the strong man, 
and spoils his house. ‘These three things must 
therefore be recognized as pertaining to, or re- 
sulting from the innate sinfulness of man- 
kind: (1) a condition of spiritual unlikeness 
to the divine image of holiness; (2) a state 
of legal condemnation, exposing to the judg- 
ment of wrath; and (3) an enslavement of the 
whole moral nature—perceptions, affections, 
and will—to the service of sin. How to be 
delivered from this “body of death” is the 
tremendous problem that demands solution. 
There must also be recognized in the lost 
state of man his loss of the consciotis presence 
of God, for which he was created, and without 
which he can not possibly attain to the high 
place for which jhe was destined, and in this 
state of separation there is perpetual want, 
with sorrow and wretchedness, arising from 
insatiable, but ever unsatisfied desires. A 
sense of this absence from God is among the 
results of the Spirit’s quickening and enlight- 
enment of the soul, with which also comes the 
desire to find God, and to be reunited to him. 
But how this can be effected is not easily de- 
termined. He is not only unsearchable by 
reason of his greatness, but he is very far 
above the low plane of spiritual being into 
which sin has depressed men, and out of which 
they have no power to raise themselves. He 
is, indeed, very near to all his works, and yet 
he is hidden from all except “the pure in 
heart.” ‘Lo, he goeth by me, and I see him 
not,” was the sad lament of the suffering pa- 
triarch ; “ he passeth on, also, but I perceive it 
not.” And out of this sense of the sadness of 
his separation, with conscious guilt as ils cause, 












comes the desponding confession, “ Whom, 
though I were righteous, I would not an- 
swer, but I would make supplication to my 
judge.” The consciousness of ill-desert, of 
depravity and spiritual defilement, forbids the 
soul’s approach to him “who is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity ;” and in such a case 
the soul instinctively asks for an intercessor, 
that may bridge the awful chasm between it- 
self and God,—for a “ daysman that may lay 
his hand upon us both.” 

The notion of mediation and vicarious sac- 
rifice for sin, which pervades the whole Bible, 
seems also to be an intuition in the conscience 
oppressed with the sense of sin against God. 
The cry of the prophet, “ Will the Lord be 
pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my 
first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul,” illustrates the 
instinctive tendencies of men’s minds towards 
vicarious offerings for sins,and also the feelings, 
that all that could be brought would still be 
insufficient to redeem. And not only were the 
fruits of the earth and the blood of dumb ani- 
mals offered, as God himself had ordained, as a 
relief to troubled consciences feeling after God, 
and also as a figure and pledge of that better 
sacrifice which he had ordained, but there was 
astrong and constant tendency to give in sacri- 
fice the lives of human beings, to shed human 
blood for the redemption of men’s souls. The 
abominations of Moloch werethe practical out- 
working of what is seen less clearly in the cases 
of Abraham and Jephthah. And vet all these 
failed to satisfy men’s consciences ; the offerings 
were continually repeated, each new one dis- 
crediting its predecessors. ‘The sense of guilt re- 
mained, and the question was ever recurring, 
“How should a man be just with God ?” 

Over against man’s guilt and helplessness, 
in the presence of God’s all-exacting holiness, 
is set in the Gospel the atonement wrought out 
by Christ — an all-sufficient and infinitely gra- 
cious provision for all the requirements of the 
case, made with the clearest and most com- 
plete recognition of the righteousness and im- 
mutability of the law that condemns, the fear- 
fulness of its curse, and man’s utter inability 
to escape its doom. It was this, the hour of 
man’s extremity, that became God’s gracious 
opportunity. “ For when we were vet with- 
out strength, in due time Christ died for the 
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ungodly.” By this divine interposition in 
man’s behalf, with all of its stupendous dis- 
plays of “righteousness and peace,” love and 
penalty, the way is prepared by which the in- 
finitely just and holy One may, in full consis- 
tency with all the essential attributes of his 
person, justify ruined, but repentant and be- 
lieving, sinners. 

The atonement of Christ comes to us as a 
divine decree, proceeding from the counsels of 
the ineffable Trinity, dictated by mercy, with- 
out any co-operation or procuring on our part 
except as our helplessness and misery drew 
the divine compassion towards us. It was all 
of grace, and it was doubly free — not elicited 
on God’s part, and in no degree won or*pur- 
chased on ours. But it comes to us in the 
preaching of the Gospel as a provision, rather 
than as a completed work of saving. Of itself, 
considered alone and without subsequent acts 
of grace, Christ’s death saved nobody; that 
further work of practical saving pertains to 
the Holy Ghost, and it is effectuated only in 
personal religious experience. But though 
Christ’s death, ipso facto, does not accomplish 
personal salvation, it provides the way where- 
by all may be saved. It is the price of redemp- 
tion, ordained in the covenant of merey, and 
accepted in advance, so that whosoever shall 
enter into iis provisions may find life. How 
it may so become effective is precisely the sub- 
ject of our present inquiry. 

We are now, however, to speak only of the 
cases of such as have heard of Christ and his 
salvation, who have been enlightened by the 
Word of God, have tasted (involuntarily, per- 
haps, and only to very limited extent) of the 
heavenly gift, and have been made the sub- 
jects of the gracious influences of the divine 
Spirit. Such is, indeed, the condition of all 
who live in the diffused light of the Gospel, 
as found in our Christianized communities, — 
for wherever the Gospel is preached there also 
are felt the effectual workings of the Holy 
Ghost. Of those who never hear of Christ and 
his Gospel we have not now to speak, and we 
gladly, and without dogmatizings or specula- 
tions, lerve them in the hands of a merciful 
Father, who will judge them, as all others, in 
righteonsness. Nor have we anything to say 
in respect to those who die in tender infancy, 
further than to accept the Savior’s gracious 
assurance that they are included in his great 
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kingdom, and so leaving them in his hands 
who is as able to save them by methods suited 
to their conditions, as he is to adapt the oper- 
ations of his grace to the conditions and wants 
of adult humanity. 

Passing from the Godward side of the great 
problem of man’s salvation, we have next to 
consider it as an affair of personal experience 
and action. We take the case of one who is 
living in the diffused light of Christianity, in 
the presence of the witnessing Church and in 
reach of the preaching of the Gespel, who has 
learned intellectually the great foundation 
truths of religion, but has hitherto failed to en- 
ter into the provision of theGospel. At length, 
however, he is awakened to a sense of his trne 
condition, sees himself to be a lost sinner, and 
begins to ask, “ What must I do to be saved?” 
To that inquiry the Gospel has its ready and 
all-sufficient answer, which applies with equal 
and entire fitness to every one— “ Believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.” These words would probably in most 
cases fail of any intelligible meaning, and 
would, therefore, be without practical results ; 
and should the inquirer seek for instrnetion 
from those who have assumed to be teachers 
of religion, though all might use the apostol- 
ical formula in their prescriptions, yet there 
would be very different notions underlying the 
common phraseology so employed. 

There are in the nominally Christian world 
three several and different ways propounded 
by which men may be saved. These are, sev- 
erally, by culture, by the sacraments, and by 
faith ; and within these three categories may 
he comprehended all forms of religious opin- 
ions and practices that are denominated Chris- 
tian. These may be considered in their order, 
though it must be observed that each one 
holds to some of the things that are distinct- 
ive of each-of the others. 

They who teach salvation by culture assume 
for man in his present estate a less desperate 
condition through sin than do both of the 
others, and they also make less account of the 
inexorable righteousness of the divine law and 
administration. They accordingly find com- 
paratively little need of divine interposition 
in order to man’s salvation, whether of an 
atoning sacrifice or of a quickening and sancti- 
fving Spirit, and their estimate of sin, its tur- 
pitude and ill-desert, is less grave, and the no- 
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tion of punishment for sin is relatively faint 
and indistinct. The divine fatherhood is abont 
all that is contemplated in the Almighty, as 
to his relations to his creatures, and even of 
that the magisterial and rectoral element is 
but little considered. As there is no need of a 
mediator between God and man, there is no 
call for a divine Redeemer; and since men’s 
natural power and goodness are sufficient, 
under favorable conditions, for their spiritual 
elevation, there is no such work needed as is 
contemplated in the notion of the office of the 
Holy Ghost. Thus the theory of salvation by 
culture is necessarily an integral part of a 
broader theory of naturalism, which, while it 
is called by the name of Christianity and 
adopts its terminology and forms of speech, is 
really and essentially another system, 

‘Should the 
teacher of this system with his momentous 


awakened sinner come to a 


and almost despairing inquiry respecting his 
soul’s welfare, the answer would probably be, 
first of all, that “you are unnecessarily dis- 
tressed about this matter. If, however, you 
are sensible that your past life has not been 
as it should have been, then you have only to 
reform it, and it will be well to make that 
reformation thorough. Begin at once a new 
course of living, and by persistent efforts 
school yourself into right habits, so making 
for yourself a new heart. Be thoughtful and 
devout, and in all things conform your out- 
ward and inward life to the best patterns of 
righteousness, and especially that of Jesus 
Christ. In that way you will be able to with- 
stand and at length subdue any evil propensi- 
ties that you may find in your imperfect and 
undisciplined nature, and so developing the 
better elements of your character, you will 
become a new creature; and then you may 
safely frust your case in the hands of our 
kind Heavenly Father, who, knowing our 
weakness, will accept our imperfect but well- 
designed service.” In all this, it will be seen, 
there is very little of Christ and nothing of 
his cross, and almost nothing of the Holy 
Ghost. Nothing is heard of the thunderings 
of Sinai, nor of the divine wrath against sin. 
No account is made of personal guilt, and the 
enslaving power of sin in the soul is entirely 
ignored. ‘This is surely “daubing with un- 
tempered mortar” and “healing the hurt of 
the danghter of my. people slightly.” 
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They who teach the way of salvation by the 
use of the sacraments also say to the awak- 
ened sinner, “ Believe in Christ” and you 
shall be saved. 
justification before God proceeds also upon a 
much more correct and adequate notion of the 
fearfulness of the condemnation of the sinner 
and of his helplessness, than the preceding 
one, as well as of the awful sanctity and au- 
thority of the law that.condemns him. Indeed, 
those who teach this way often treat the whole 
affair as something of the most sacred dignity 
and the highest possible importance. They 
recognize the fearful truth of man’s utter ruin 


Their method for obtaining 


through sin, his condemnation and his help- 
lessness; they believe in Christ as the Lamb 
of God,—Christ crucified, the sinner’s only 
hope with God; and therefore they propose to 
bring the awakened and penitent one to Christ, 
that his sins may be washed away, and that he 
But in- 
stend of doing this directly,— coming in the 


may receive the spirit of adoption. 


prayer of faith to the mercy-seat,— they inter- 
pose the Church, with its ordinances and min- 
istrations, and direct. him to seek Christ’s 
grace in and through these. They talk of a 
new life given and received in baptism, which 
must be fed and nurtured at the altar of the 
encharist,—of abiding in the Church, the 
house of the Lord, and attending upon its 
ministrations, so that the soul may grow up 
into Christ, and become in all things assim- 
ilated to the divine likeness, and so made meet 
for eternal life. 

But for this way of salvation by priestly and 
ecclesiastical offices no warrant is given in the 
Bible, which, indeed, points ont quite another 
way. It changes the sacraments into charms 
operating in some unknown way to effectuate 
certain great and saving changes in the spirit- 
ual nature — the washing away of sin and the 
up-building of the soul in righteousness, The 
salvation so effected, is, of course, a /egal one; 
the sinner is first made intrinsically righteous 


by a process of priestly services and with an 
infused holiness, of which God takes knowl- 
edge, and approves its subject as a righteous 


person. 
of which St. Paul discourses, which comes by 
faith, and is not “by the deeds of the law.” 
The Gospel, indeed, contemplates and pro- 
vides for the sanctification of all its subjects ; 
yet it provides justification for the ungodly, 


This, surely, is not the justification 
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and sanctification for all such, and only such, 
as “believe unto salvation.” 

They who teach the way of salvation by 
faith, in directing the penitent sinner to faith 
in Christ, comprehend in the language em- 
ployed a richness and fullness of meaning that 
are not found in either of the others. They at 
once emphasize the greatness of the promised 
salvation, and the all-sufficiency of the pro- 
posed remedy, where nothing elee could avail. 
Their theory of salvation confesses the reality 
and the greatness of the sinner’s guilt, and 
both the certainty and the fearfulness of God’s 
judgments against all unrighteousness. It 
allows no merit in the guilty one, and con- 
fesses his utter inability to make himself any 
better. And for the sinner himself, the most 
thorongh and pungent conviction of these 
things, in respect to himself, is the best possi- 
ble preparation for the reception of the prof- 
fered grace. A clear and lively religious con- 
sciousness, apprehending the reality and the 
depth of the sin of the soul, is itself the result 
of the beginnings of that faith which, in its 
fuller growth, brings the soul to the grace of 
salvation. It apprehends the reality and the 
vileness of sin, shows its danger, and so ex- 
cites fear and urges the soul to make haste to 
escape. But how shall the guilty and the 
helpless evade the just judgments of eternal 
righteousness? All attempts at a legal justi- 
fication are clearly seen to be unavailing, on 
account of his accumulated guilt and his help- 
less enslavement in sin. Here is seen the ne- 
cessity for an atoning sacrifice of priceless 
All else wonld 
be worthless and unavailing, and in absolute 


worth, and a divine Mediator. 


self-abandonment the soul turns only to God, 
the righteous, the justly offended, yet throngh 
Christ the merciful and saving One, not for 
legal approval, but for gracious forgiveness. 
And because all men are found in the common 
condemnation,— for that “all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God,”—the grace of 
salvation comes to all on the same conditions 
of free, sovereign grace. Nicodemus the ruler 
and Zacchens the publican, the penitent thief, 
and Saul of Tarsus, enltured moralists and 
polished men of the world, with the profane 
and profligate, all alike are by nature and by 
practice sinners before God, and have need of 
the same methods of salvation. Christ re- 
ceives only sinners. He came not to call the 
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righteous, but sinners to repentance; and only 
as men are found in the category of sinners 
have they the characteristics taat call for his 
redemption. 

The pardon of the sinner and his justifica- 
tion must not be effected in opposition to the 
punitive demands of violated law. Nothing 
of that kind is anywhere intimated in the 
Scriptures, but rather the opposite is steadily 
assumed or implied. Nor can we conceive 
how it could be possible that infinite truth and 
righteousness should, without just compensa- 
tion, grant immunity to transgressors. We 
accordingly find the fullest and most emphatic 
declarations that our justification before God 
is by the merits of Christ’s death for us, and in 
answer to his priestly advocacy in our behalf. 
By divine appointment the sins of the world 
were laid on Christ, and bearing them upon 
the cross, he purchased salvation for all men. 
“ By his stripes we are healed.” Law, as ap- 
plied to moral agents, uniformly presents al- 
ternative methods for asserting its claims: 
first, it calls for obedience, which, however, 
may be refused; next, it demands penalty, 
and will not be denied. The first alternative 
being lost to our race, there remained only the 
second, which, however, God in infinite kind- 
ness permitted to fall upon his beloved Son, 
whom he gave to the world to become the Re- 
deemer of all men, through the suffering of 
death in their stead — “the just for the un- 
just, that he might bring us to God.” Our 
justification is, therefore, the free pardon of all 
our sins — or, more precisely, of ourselves— as 
guilty through inward and outward sins be- 
fore God, the righteous judge of all men, in 
honor of Christ’s sacrifice for us. 

Seeing, then, that while, on the one part, 
man is in himself wholly without the possi- 
bility of being saved, and, on the other hand, 
that our Lord Christ has, by his death, pro- 
vided a way of escape for us, it only remains 
to inquire how that provision may become 
actually available for us. It is very clearly 
shown that the realization of that salvation in 
any soul is dependent on certain conditions on 
the part of its subject, and that condition is 
equally clearly declared to be our faith. This 
aione and infallibly distinguishes the saved 
from. the unsaved: “ He that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting life; and he that believ- 
eth not the Son shall not see life.” Faith, 
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then, whaleyer that may be, is the only sind | 
always required condition on our part of our 
justification with God, and therefore it is des- 
ignated justification by faith. Not, however, 
that faith is either the meritorious or the 
efficient cause of the work, but simply the 
divinely appointed condition of our accept- 
ance. 

Having thus determined, by the plain teach- 
ings of the New Testament, that. faith is the 
one indispensable condition of acceptance with 
God and the only way of access into the grace 
of his salvation, it becomes necessary to in- 
quire into its nature and modes of action. Is 
it a merely intellectual state of mind,—a con- 
viction of a certain truth,— or does it also per- 
tain to the moral nature, and to the will? Is 
it simply passively perceptive and receptive, 
or also active and dynamical? Is it a fune- 
tion and exercise of the natural mind, or a 
gracious gift? The proper answers to these 
questions will present just and necessary con- 
ceptions in respect to the faith by which awak- 
ened and penitent sinners may “be just with 
God,” and will also help to a better under- 
standing of the nature of “ the righteousness 
which is by faith.” 

Faith, as a form of belief, must be primarily 
predicated of the understanding ; it a convic- 
tion based upon evidence, and it thus falls 
within the sphere of the logical faculties. No 
doubt, too, simply by the proper presentation 
of the outward evidences of Christianity the 
natural understanding may be satisfied of the 
truth of the things declared ; and this kind of 
belief of the Gospel —a merely philosophical 
credence — is the commonly prevalent faith 
of Christendom, and though it is evidently not 
entirely powerless as to men’s characters and 
conduct, yet as it only remotely and at second- 
hand affects the moral natures of men, it fails 
to renew and transform the soul. More than 
this is necessary for the faith which leads to 
“ righteousness.” 

In estimating the character and offices of 
faith, we have, first of all, to notice its percep- 
tive character. It is in view of this office 
that it is represented as “the evidence of 
things not seen ”’—a faculty and mode of per- 
ception additional to and distinct from those 
of sense and reason. “ It implies,” says Wes- 
ley, “ both a supernatural evidence of God and 
of the things of God, . . . and a supernatural 
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sight or perception of those things.” It is 
therefore to be considered as especially and 
eminently a spiritually quickened and illumi- 
nated state of the soul, by which one becomes 
cognizant of the spiritual realities among 
which the man subsists, which as a subject- 
ive power to see the truth is a divine gift, 
while the truths se revealed are also presented 
to the interior vision by the ministration of 
the Holy Ghost. And yet, in all this pro- 


ceeding, the receptive subject of spiritual illu- . 


mination and conviction of the truth is not 
entirely inactive. His will becomes a co-oper- 
aling agency from the beginning and in all the 
processes of grace by which the soul is brought 
to Christ. If there is found from the first a 
perverse preferring of darkness rather than 
light, a willful shutting of the eyes of the soul 
and a hardening of the heart against the over- 
tures of grace, the progress of the Spirit-work 
will be stayed and the growth of faith hin- 
dered. 
a readiness to be taught and a willingness to 
believe and obey, are among the conditions 
requisite to the incoming of saving faith. And 


A docile and willing spirit of mind, 


in the more advanced stages of faith there 
must be more than simply a yielding to the 
The will, too, must itself be- 
come a co-operating force and agency in the 
work, laying strong hold upon the things 
offered in the Gospel, with a conscious pur- 


Spirit's forces. 


pose and active appropriation of the grace of 
salvation procured by the merits of Christ’s 
death and bronght near by the Holy Ghost, 
who first reveals the things of God and then 
persuades the soul to accept them, and, last 
of all, strengthens and directs the hand of 
faith when it is reached out to grasp them. 
In all this there is nothing of positive human 
merit. ‘The light of the Spirit comes un- 
asked; to receive it is right, but scarcely a 
The light of faith 


is not the product of the mind’s own actions, 


virtue; to refuse were sin. 


though it may be extinguished by its perverse 
resistance ; and yet its perceptions are subject- 
ive, and the acceptance of salvation is man’s 
own act, God the Spirit still working in him 
“to will and to do.” As to its source and 
efficiency, faith is all of God; its exercise, 


however, is man’s work, through grace. 


The gracious state into which the believ- 
ing soul is thus brought—called by St. Paul 
Sixacootvn — is expecially worthy of devout con- 
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sideration. It is often spoken of simply as a 
new relation of the soul to God and the divine 
judgments, as if the whole affair were simply 
and exclusively a forensic procedure. All that, 
no doubt, it is; and the process is properly il- 
Justrated in some of its most important con- 
ditions by the legal and forensic figures and 
arguments used by St. Paul. But this imagery 
is overstrained when the whole affair is re- 
moved away from the subject himself, and 
made simply an act of the divine mind in each 
individual case of the justification of a sinner, 
Tt is rather the changed condition of the sub- 
ject, his coming into the light and his taking 
hold upon offered grace, that accomplishes 
the change of his relations to God. Its ac- 
complishment in the soul’s salvation in Christ 
implies also an inward advance in spiritual 
life and the overcoming of somewhat of the 
power of sin in the soul, so that the process 
of spiritual renewal proceeds side by side with 
the processes of illumination, by which faith 
is enabled to see God and Christ and the way 
of eternal life. 

Nor is this work of grace only for the hour 
and moment of the soul’s conversion to God; 
it is rather a continuous and perpetual work 
of grace. The faith that saves at the first is 
identical with that by which the believer lives 
and walks with God to the end of his pilgrim- 
age. By this he has access to the mercy-seat, 
appropriates Christ and his salvation, walks 
in the light, and goes onward to perfection. 
And yet at every singe the relation of the 
justified soul to God is one of absolutely com- 
plete acceptance. The angels that never knew 
sin, and the spirits of just men made perfect 
in heaven, are no more acceptable to God than 
is the newly returning penitent who now, for 
the first time, comes to the Father, through 
Christ, for pardon and eternal life. Nor does 
the most advanced child of grace, at any stage 
of possible experience, get beyond the same 
The 
same prayer is still the only appropriate lan- 


condition of salvation by faith alone. 


guage of the soul,—the same faith in Christ, 
and in the Father through him,—the same 
unremitted, ever-renewed pardons in the blood 
of the everlasting covenant, are at once the 
needs and the gracious privileges of the re- 
newed and sanctified who abide in full view of 
the Cross, and in the fullest reliance upon its 
power to save. 
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FOREIGN 


WHat CAN THE Russtans Do?—Just now 
the political horizon of Europe is « trifle over- 
laid with war clouds. It doesn’t look as iff it 
would really amount to any thing, and may 
prove, after all, mere smoke. But then so we 
thought in 1869, and yet a decade ago ushered 
in a great period of terrible warfare, and es- 
tablished firmly Prussian supremacy at the ex- 
pense of the French. The Russians have been 
making some headway in Southern Europe 
and Asia; they are inflated with the enthusi- 
asm of victory; they feel themselves ham- 
pered in the East by the English ; they are lim- 
ited in the South by Austrian jealousy ; they 
are watched in the West by German distrust. 
Greatness, the Russians are beginning to real- 
ize, has its perils, success its dangers. We are 
reminded of the immortal words of wisdum 
Young wrote in his “ Love of Fame:” “ High 
stations tumults, but not bliss, create.” There 
have been tumults in Russia for some time; 
and now there may be more of them for her 
outside of her own borders. Her next-door 
neighbor on the west has longingly glanced 
more than once on those German provinces 
which lie beyond the Wernd, and constitute 
one of the grandest of Russian possessions. 
Many a drop of water may flow into the 
Weichsel before it shall be crossed by Prus- 
sian soldiers to invade Russian Poland, and it 
will be some time before the sound will die out 
of those memorable words Czar Alexander re- 
cently spoke to his imperial uncle: “Thank 
the Lord, between us it will not come to war!” 
But then such occurrences as the reported con- 
flict between Prussian and Russian officers at a. 
dinner in Kalisch, however positively denied 
by officials, has too much basis in the real 
feeling of the two nationalities not to be an 
The 
war party, headed by Miljutin, the minister 


index of what must come sooner or later. 


of war, has too much predominance in Rus- 
sian politics; Bismarck and Gortschakoff are 
too wholly estranged, the Russian press is too 
sorely provoked by the Austro-German alli- 
ance not to give fears for the future peace of 
Europe. As the war was precipitated upon 
Turkey in 1876, as the Imperialists drove 
France to mortal combat with King William 
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in 1870, so the Miljutinists may succeed in 1880 
in widening the breach already made between 
nephew and uncle until these themselves shall 
believe probable what only a short time ago 
they pronounced impossible. 


THE Russian SOLDIERY.—Very timely comes 
the appearance of Lieutenant Greene’s work on 
the “Russian Army in Turkey.” The lieu- 
tenant belongs to our own army, and was dis- 
patched as an observer to the battle-fields in 
Turkey. He had excellent opportunities to 
judge of the Russian soldiery, and what he says 
is cerlainly of great interest just at this time 
when another war is threatening to engage these 
same forces. We believe our readers will thank 
us for the following summary : 

“The great and pre-eminent cause of the suc- 
cess accomplished lay in the most boundless 
patience and endurance of the Russian soldier. 
From the time the movement was well under 
way the men never saw their knapsacks, which 
remained north of the Balkans, till some time 
after the armistice. They marched and fought 
and slept in snow and ice, and forded rivers 
with the thermometer at zero. They had no 
blankets, and the frozen ground precluded all 
idea of tents; the half worn-out shelter tents 
which the men had used during the Summer 
were now cut up to tie around their boots, 
which were approaching dissolution; and, al- 
though an effort was made to shelter the men 
in the huts in the villages, yet always at least 
half of them had to sleep out in the open air, 
without shelter. Their clothing at night was 
the same as in the day, and it differed from 
that of the Summer only in the addition of an 
overcoat, woolen jacket, and a bashlik, or 
woolen muffler, for the head. Their food was 
a pound of hard bread and a pound and a half 
of tough, stringy beef, driven along the road; 
they were forced to carry six, and even eight, 
days’ rations on their backs, in addition to an 
extra supply of cartridges in their pockets; 
there was more than one instance where the 
men fought, and fought well, not only without 
breakfast, but without tasting food in twenty- 
four hours. Yet there was not a single case 
of insubordination; the men were usually in 
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good spirits, and the number of stragglers on 
the march was far less than during the heat of 
the preceding Summer.” 


Scorcn UNIversiry STuDENTs.—A writer 
in the London All the Year Round has recently 
given a very interesting sketch on this subject. 
Our readers are, of course, aware that Scotland 
is not very rich in universities, but that the 
four it has take rank with Continental Euro- 
pean universities. The oldest of these, St. An- 


drews, dates back to 1410; Glasgow is only 
forty years younger; Aberdeen started in 
1494; and Edinburgh a little more than a half- 
century later, namely, in 1552. The students 
do not live in the college halls as they do in 
England and in our country. A very consid- 
erable proportion of the students are the sons 
of residents of the town. Living in families 
where thrift is considered nearer godliness than 
is cleanliness, they are never able, even if they 
be willing, to indulge in any extravagances, 
The students who come from distant shires are 
as little able to do so. ‘They are sent forth 
supplied with just as much money as, spun out 
with parsimony, will keep body and soul to- 
gether till the end of the term. Often it is not 
enough without the help of one of the numer- 
ous small bursaries established for the culti- 
vation of learning ona littleoatmeal. Legends 
float down from generation to generation of a 
student who came on foot—and barefoot, to 
save his only pair of boots—from Skye, or even 
farther, to the foundation of Archbishop Ken- 
nedy. 
his wardrobe, and, according to popular belief, 
he lived through the term on a very hard 


A very small knapsack contained all 


cheese,’ brought from home in a canvas bag. 
The more skeptical insist that there must have 
been some porridge added ; but they find it hard 
to explain how, for it stands on record that 
his money barely sufficed for the payment of 
his lodgings. A very small sum would do. 
Even now, when a man can, and for some time 
must, live out of college, an English univer- 
sity student would recoil from the den where 
the poorer of the Scotchmen read, sleep, and, 
at least occasionally, eat. 


Foreien Rrvatrres.—“‘It is strange, in- 
deed,” cries a London exchange, “that the 
United Kingdom should still import so much 
timber as it does. The quantity of native 
produce has, perhaps, not varied greatly dur- 
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ing the last fifleen or twenty years, but the im- 
portations of hewn, sawn, and split wood had 
steadily risen from about 3,630,000 loads, val- 
ued at £11,528,000, in 1862, to about 6,670,000 
loads, valued at £19,040,000, in 1877. This 
increase, of course, is largely due to the recent 
growth of our ship-building trade, in spite of 
the great fluctuations it has lately undergone, 
and the vast changes wrought by the use of 
steam and iron, which might be thought inju- 
rious to the older trade in more entirely wooden 
ships. The number of our sailing vessels had 
certainly been reduced from 26,339, in 1863, to 
21,169, in 1877, and their aggregate tonnage 
from 4,731,217 to 4,260,699; but during the 
same period the number of steam vessels had 
increased from 2,298, to 4,564, and their ton- 
nage from 596,856 to 2,139,170, showing alto- 
gether a gain in carrying powers of twenty per 
cent during the fifteen years. We now con- 
struct fewer vessels in a year than formerly. 
either for our own merchants or for foreign 
customers, but those we turn out are of much 
larger aggregate bulk, and, notwithstanding a 
few murmurs to the contrary, there is small 
risk of ‘British-built’ ships losing their supe- 
Whether we shall 
maintain our character for excellence in other 
sorts of wood-work may be doubted. English 
carpeniers used to be famous for the deftness 
and thoroughness of their work, but it must be 
admitted that, in common with the other 
building trades, they have lately done much 
to prejudice themselves, and it is not satisfac- 
tory to know that from the United States every 


riority over all others, 


year there now come, even into England, great 
cargoes of window-sashes, doors, skirting - 
boards, panel-work, wainscots, and all kinds 
of joinery, which, as wood is there much 
cheaper, and labor no dearer, can be sold at a 
profit over the heads of our own workmen. 
The Americans are also sending furniture to 
us instead of coming to us for it, as the cheap 
and comfortable ‘American chairs,” now to be 
found in nearly every house, testify. The value 
of the household furniture exported from the 
United States in the year ending June, 1878, a 
large quantity of which was disposed of in Eng- 
land, was nearly £400,000, or £50,000 more than 
in the previous year. Our own exports, under 
that head, including the large item of ‘ uphol- 
stery wares,’ with which wood-work has little 
to do, amounted to only about £380,000, 
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and was below the average of the past five 
years.” 


RomMAnIsM IN Cuina.—lIt is now two hun- 
dred years old. In its early days the progress 
Romanists made in various guises was alto- 
gether marvelous. But soon the Chinese found 
out what was the real purport of these Euro- 
pean missionaries, and Christianity became a 
byname and a reproach among the “ Heathen 
Chinee.” Since the French treaty of 1860 Ro- 
mianists have had a new chance. Great prop- 
erlies which had been confiscated were then 
restored to them, and now they have secured 
2% position in nearly all the provincial capitals 
of the empire. 
support themselves, while other missions have 


In many places the missions 


very large revenues, and are able to support 
the wexker ones. The Catholic strength is 
greatest in the province of Srucl nan, where 
~entire districts are filled with their villages, 
and the cross is seen on the flags of junks in 
the great ports. 
which Protestant missions have had to contend 
with in China. 


It is this superior advantage 


During the late famine inci- 
dental results of the relief measures have been 
the occupation by English Baptists of the 
province of Shansi, and the granting to a mis- 
sionary physician of full liberty to preach the 
Gospel to every patient. 


Turkish MANNERS.— Mrs. Stevenson, in 
her recent work entitled “Our Home in Cy- 
prus,” writes: “He who sat opposite to me, 
after helping me to some chicken broth, highly 
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flavored with oil and cinnamon, suddenly 
helped himself to a few spoonfuls, which he ate 
with a great deal of noise and lip-smacking, 
and then as suddenly proceeded to fill my plate 
with thesame spoon. I was quite aghast. . 


It was the same thing thronghout the dinner, 
Though we had plates, spoons, and table nec- 
essaries, he had but a wooden ladle for him- 
self, and he not only helped us with this, but 
used it for his own eating, putting it back into 
the dishes at every mouthful. The chicken 
he divided with his fingers, sucking them well 
afterward, and, finally seizing my husband’s 
tumbler, drank it off, called for more water, 
filled it up again, and gravely handed it back 
tohim. . . But, in truth, even the edu- 
cated Turks have not the least delicacy in eat- 
ing, unacquainted with the usages of good so- 
ciety; they can not understand our objections 
to their manners.” 


Beierom Scuoot Laws EFFECTIVE, AFTER 
ALL.—The Catholics claim that they have es- 
tablished 3,000 schools in Belgium in four 
months, and that 2,500 teachers in the public- 
schools have resigned. But the Belgian prime 
minister states that out of 4,376 Catholic 
schools, 168 were deserted when the new law 
went into effect, and 578 out of the 1,135 stu- 
dents of the Catholic normal schools have de- 
Whom shall 
we believe? ‘The great Italian poet Tasso some- 
? Romanists know 
what this means by actual practice. 


serted to the government schools, 


where sings of “a noble lie.’ 
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THE STATE CAPITOL AT ALBANY, N. Y. 


Few buildings of this country have been the 
subject of more debate in public bodies and of 
more virulent criticism in art journals than 
the State Capitol at Albany, New York. As, 
in case of so many public contracts, here and 
elsewhere, the original estimates have been en- 
tively ignored by the various parties and super- 
intendents having control, and the result will 
be a building the most costly and extravagant 
within the territory of the United States, Al- 
realy nearly eleven millions of dollars have 
been expended, and it is computed that nearly 





five millions more will be required to bring 
the present modified plan to completion. It 
will be readily conceded that this is a sum of 
money for which an intelligent commonwealth 
should realize some grand and satisfying re- 
sult, one of which it might well feel proud, and 
one which would stand as a means of educating 
its citizens in the noble principles of a pure and 
correct architecture. From the frequent and 
adverse criticism of the architects and of wril- 
ers on the principles of design and decoration, 
we must infer that the final results are to be 
very disappointing. he first grand cause of 
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this is undue haste in the preparatory studies. 
The committees or commissions which are ap- 
pointed on these great public works seem to 
have no adequate or clear conception of whiat 
is needed. That larger, more commodioua, and 
better ventilated chambers for the sessions of 
the legislature, for the departments of the gov- 
ernment, and for the courts were needed was 
confessed by all. But even the bare needs of 
the government with respect to the number, 
the size, the form, the style, and the relation 
of rooms seemed not to be comprehended. 
Hence the architects presenting competing 
plans were not in full possession of what is 
most essential, namely, the space to be in- 
closed. The time allotted for the preparation 
of the plans was entirely inadequate. A build- 
ing so large and costly demands years of care- 
ful study in order to the complete mastery of 
outline and detail. The questions which con- 
nect with the department of architectural en- 
gineering are many and vital. 
and durability of materials are primary con- 
Herein the English architects 
made their first great mistake in connection 
with the new Parliament House, London. The 
beauty of the structure is already marred by the 
decay of the stone in some of the most elabo- 
rately finished parts. Next the unity of the work 
compels most protracted and patient study. 
It is not only because we have no architects 
who are sufficiently educated in the arts of de- 


siderations. 


sign, that many of our public buildings pre- 
sent so strange a conglomeration of elements, 
but it is also owing to the undue haste which 
the conditions of building commissions com- 
pel. The next fatal blunder made in this and 
other cases, is the niggardly meanness of the 
sums allowed to the architects for their com- 
peting designs. No man of first-class ability 
can possibly afford to give the requisite labor 
to the designs of which a building so immensely 
costly is worthy, when the compensation is so 
meager. What is the result of this “ penny- 
wise” policy? Necessary alterations and mod- 
ifications which have cost the State a thousand 
times more than would have secured the most 
patient, scholarly, and complete elaboration 
of a plan after which a structure could have 
been erected, as Solomon’s temple, without the 
noise of ax or hammer. It is impossible to 
know exactly how much money has been ruth- 
lessly squandered through the carelessness, the 


The strength 
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rascality, or the ignorance of the various parties 
connected with this “job ;” but it is certain that 
enough has been wasted to secure, under an 
honest, faithful, and intelligent commission, 
an architectural monument which would have 
attracted to it unknown thousands of visitors. 
It seems very likely that to all the other 
blunders there is to be added that of most im- 
perfect and inappropriate decoration. Here, 
we fear, is to be repeated, for the fiftieth time 
in this country, that senseless and meaningless 
decoration which has always seemed so tame 
to thoughtful Europeans who have visited our 
land. Few buildings of the United States have 
presented so rich and varied opportunities for 
significant decoration as the Albany capitol. 
Yet, with the single exception of Mr. Hunt’s 
work, scarcely one worthy result has been 
reached. What splendid surfaces were there 
presented for telling the history of the Empire 
State in rich pictorial language which would 
have been a joy to every visitor! What an 
encouraging patronage to American artists had 
a tithe of the squandered or stolen money been 
used to enrich this building with the best 
The thoughtful cit- 
izen sometimes becomes heart-sick while he 
ponders these things, and he is prone to inquire 
whether art patronage and art encouragement 
are possible under a government whose poli- 
cies and politics are like our own. 


products of their genius! 


MOZART’S PLACE IN ART. 

A WRITER in the Edinburgh Review concludes 
an appreciative notice of the recently published 
works of Mozart, and the later lives of this 
great musician in the following words: “ Life 
is many-sitted, but imperfect, and a perfectly 
balanced art is apt to fall short in the intensity 
of expression which the representation of the 
most poignant and passionate moments of 
human emotion demands. We do not say that 
Mozart never realized the highest intensity of 
emotion; there are moments when he reaches 
it, but they are, comparatively speaking, few. 
We hear his andante from the Symphony in C, 
and we wear a face of the most calm and perfect 
beauty ; we hear the allegretto, of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Sympliony, and we are conscious of a 
passionate cry from the depths of the human 
heart, and if we compare them in their gayer 
moods, the finale of Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 
phony is to that of Mozart’s in E flat as a 
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bacchanalian orgy compared with a gay and 
merry féte champétre. Mozart is the more per- 
fect artist, but Beethoven is the more intense 
and passionate poet, and human nature has 
answered to his call. But even admitting this 
limitation in Mozart’s power of emotional ex- 
pression, we must make two very large allow- 
ances in regard to him. If we remember how 
many of his works were produced under very 
disadvantageous circumstances, and hampered 
by the imperfect capacities of his executants, 
and if we consider what is said of the effect of 
his extempore playing, we may well imagine 
that if we could have had crystallized for us 
what Mozart played on the organ and piano- 
forte when pleasing only himself and listeners 
of the highest order, we might find that he 
came closer to Beethoven on the piano-forte, 
and was more near surpassing Bach on the 
organ than his engraved music gives us any ad- 
equate idea of; and if, secondly, we take into 
account the fact of his early death, that he had 
been all his life harassed and in difficulty, and 
if we bear in mind that he was steadily rising 
in his art up to his last moment, and that the 
portions of his last work which he completed 
are the highest and most serious in spirit of 
all that he ever wrote, we may be disposed to 
think that, could he have had the twenty 
years more of life which were allotted to Beet- 
hoven, with the competency and freedom from 
care which had been insured to him, unhap- 
pily just too late, he might, very possibly, have 
earned the name not only of the most perfect, 
but the greatest of musical composers. 


STATUARY MARBLE, 


THE demands of our civilization are terribly 
exacting. Yet it is plain that the resources of 
nature are exhausted rather through sheer ex- 
travagance and waste than by the gratification 
of rational wants. Already must our young 
government appoint a “Commissioner of For- 
estry,” to supervise the preservation and res- 
toration of trees in place of the grand native 
forests which have been so ruthlessly swept 
away. So with regard to anthracite coal-beds. 
Supplies which once seemed inexhaustible now 
threaten to fail within a period quite easily 
computable—thus causing anxious inquiries as 
to the fortune of certain industries which are 
now 80 important. Now the artists, too, are 
becoming alarmed with reference to the supply 
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of marble for the finer and more excellent of 
their statuary. It is well known that the Pen- 
telican marble of Greece became retiowned in 
the ancient world for its grand superiority and 
adaptation to represent the works of the most 
eminent Greek sculptors. It would seem that 
the same wasteful and thoughtless methods 
were practiced by the quarrymen of twenty- 
five hundred years ago in these Greek quarries 
as are witnessed to-day in the only quarries 
which have ever been their successful rivals, 
We refer, of course, to those of Carrara, in 
Italy. The French Geological Survey, which 
has been conducted by M. Albert Gandey, 
claims that the plain of Pentelicus still rests 
on a base of marble as rich as that which 
passed into the structure of the Temple of 
Theseus, or adorned the frieze of the Parthe- 
non. Surely this will prove most excellent 
news to the artists, if further explorations shall 
verify this report. For years occasional com- 
plaints have been made by the sculptors who 
were working in Italy over the difficulty of 
obtaining suitable blocks of marble at any 
thing like reasonable rates, The Building 
News reporis that, while at Carrara more 
method is observed in the devouring process, 
it is none the less exhausting. A little com- 
munity of sculptors is established around the 
quarries ; the work of the artist’s chisel goes on 
within a few yards of the marble-mason’s saw; 
statues, bas-reliefs, capitals, and columns are 
perpetually being turned forth at a rate which 
unquestionably threatens that the supply will 
be of no very protracted duration. A late 
traveler was assured on the spot that hun- 
dreds of tons annually were heedlessly thrown 
away in neediess chipping and superfluous 
dust. Besides this, valuable blocks are every 
now and then ruined by the clumsiness of the 
workmen, or, at any rate, have been cut up 
into smaller, and, therefore, less valuable frag- 
ments, so that « supply which might last in- 
definitely is recklessly consumed without the 
remotest reference to the future, and only in 
the prospect of immediate gain. Marvelous, 
however, must have been the wealth of this 
narrow region in one particular material, when 
it is considered that this war so to speak, upon 
the rock has been going on, almost without in- 
termission, since the days of the Roman Em- 
pire, though that there was a gap, historians 
are agreed, and the neighboring ruins aitest, 


. 
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Yet, when it is remembered that Canova the 
Venetian, and Thorwaldsen the Dane received 
their artistic education within sight of these 
“quarries, a greater wonder is that they are not 
more sedulously cared for, or, in a sense, pre- 
served. But the material whence the Venus 
of Milo, and that of Medici, the Antinous, the 
Bacchus, and the Mercury, which have heen the 
delight of ages, were fashioned is now actually 
sold by the hundred weight and ton, as though 
it were no more precious than is the mock ala- 
baster of Volterra. One deplorable circum- 
stance is that so much of it is removed in 
colossal masses, for the decoration of common- 
place, albeit gorgeous, edifices of the nineteenth 
century, with the result that what might have 
furnished the principal splendor of a gallery 
at Rome or Florence may serve as the pave- 
ment of a vulgar vestibule, or the coping-stone 
of a wall. 

Not afew of the rocks quarried out, it should 
be remarked, have already ceased to yield the 
material for statuary, while, although the huge 
calcareous masses rising in every direction 
around appear to promise an unbounded store 
for the future, it is well known that they may 
be pierced far and wide—a certain vandal once 
suggested blasting—without a bed of the pure, 
veinless, almost imperishable sculptor’s mar- 
ble being found. About two hundred and fifty 
dollars a cubic yard is considered an average 
price, apart from the cost of quarrying and 
transport; but it is not surprising that the tariff 
rises from year to year. It may be a long time, 
of course, before the world is compelled to put 
up with the French invention of “ artificial 
marble,” which is no more than a species of 
stucco; but it is much more to the point to 
know that the merchant princes of Holland, a 
country almost destitute of stone, and wholly 
destitute of marble, frequently adorn their 
mansions, under the direction of French archi- 
tects, with stairs and balustrades of Carrara 
marble, and that at Berlin, Vienna, and Mu- 
rich, a similar prodigality is not rarely to be 
met with. At this very day the sultan of Tur- 
key and the viceroy of Egy pt transmit orders to 
the same quarries, for the decoration of palaces 
which they never inhabit, not jewel-worked 
specimens, merely, but lofty pillars and balus- 
trades for spacious galleries. ‘The ancients de- 
creed at one time, when their art genius was 


at the highest, that neither Carrara nor Pen- 
* 
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telicus should be quarried except by architects 
of temples; but now the market is for all the 
world. The Italian Government, it is true, did 
once hint at a protectorate over these treasures; 
but nothing more has been heard from the 
measure. Meanwhile, the Italians profess: to 
be alarmed lest America, which demands large 
supplies for monumental and artistic pur- 
poses, should compel them to work out their 
incomparable quarries. 


ENGRAVINGS FROM BIERSTADT’S 
‘ PAINTINGS. 

Ir is often found to be impossible to transfer 
into an engraving, though the largest practi- 
cable, the effect of some grand landscape paint- 
ing, since size, as well as other qualities, is a 
condition essential to impressiveness, and yet 
we see this accomplished in one of Bierstadt’s 
great mountain landscapes—the Indian “ En- 
campment,” engraved by Smilie. That picture 
most successfully combines and harmonizes the 
gentleness of a Summer evening in a mountain 
valley with the quiet encampments of the In- 
dians, after a successful hunting, resting quietly 
without any fear of an enemy, with the boldest 
mountain scenery in the background, lofty 
peaks, naked hill-sides, and long sweeps of deep 
gorges, altogether making a picture of un- 
equaled boldness and beauty. It is no exag- 
geration to speak of Bierstadt as the landscape 
painter of America, for to that specialty he 
seems to have devoted all his genius; and with 
so grand an unharvested field from which to 
gather his materials, he has brought together, 
and largely wrought into forms, an almost un- 
equaled amount of studies from nature, at 
once among the finest and the grandest in ex- 
istence. By birth and descent a German, he 
came to this country in early childhood, and 
grew up in a New England city, and so be- 
came as really American as his lineage and 
blood would allow ; and though as an artist he 
is a cosmopolitan, yet even here he reveals his 
deep and abiding love for the land of his early 
adoption and education, some of whose scenes 
he has so successfully and ably spread upon 
his canvas. The style of all his works is of 
the highest and grandest, making them truly 
the classics of the pictorial art, uniting bold- 
ness of conception, successful combination of 
parts, and the most exquisite finish, down to 
the last details. 








THe Cause or Wnuoopine-coucn.—The 
idea has prevailed, and, in fact, is still prev- 
alent now to a very great extent, that whoop- 
ing-cough must run its course, or that it has a 
definite extent; and if the cough is broken up 
it would be much worse for the child, for it 
would be laying the foundation for some fear- 
ful disease in the child’s system. Doctor Mott, 
whose authority is of the highest order, fully 
believes that to this popular conclusion can be 
attributed much of the mortality among chil- 
dren. The deaths from whooping-cough, ac- 
cording to Condie, are 1 to 82 of the entire 
mortality in Boston, 1 to 46 in Charleston, 1 to 
95 in Baltimore, 1 to 63: in Philadelphia, and 
1 to 64 in New York. Considering such fig- 
ures as these surely any effort made to discover 
the cause of this terrible disease, and to point 
out the proper line of treatment, will be met 
with an eager reception. Much diversity of 
opinion has existed in regard:to the pathology 
of whooping-cough. Fortunately, however, ow- 
ing to the investigations of Dr. Letzerich, of 
Germany, in 1871, and the confirmation of his 
results by Dr. Mott, the knowledge of this dis- 
ense has been greatly augmented. Letzerich 
showed, for the first time, that if the expec- 
toraled mucus coughed up during the short 
duration of the first catarrhal-like stage of the 
disease be examined under the microscope, 
there will be seen, besides the phlegm, etc., 
smail elliptically-shaped brownish-red fungus 
spores, some of which have partially germi- 
nated and brought into existence mycelium. 
This discovery gave a clew at once to the 
cause of pertussis, and opened a new channel 
for its treatment. 

Dr. Mott, having an opportunity of studying 
the disease in his own children, and after care- 
ful migroscopical investigations of the phlegm 
whooped up during the various stages in the 
development of the disease, is now prepared to 
confirm, in the main, the conclusions of Let- 


zerich. Dr. Hamilton, who reviewed the work 


and theory of these two investigators, says: 
“'The only theory which seems to me tenable, 
and, I think, the success of certain remedies 
bears it out, is that whooping-cough: is the di- 
rect result of a fungus growth; that the spores 
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are thrown off by the person coughing, and are 
conveyed by the air and received by another 
person in the saliva of the mouth, which retains 
them until they have time to attach themselves 
to the under side of the tongue, where the mu- 
cous membrane is the thinnest and softest of 
any partof the mouth. In this situation they 
remain until they are able to germinate and 
spread along the sides of the tongue and back- 
ward until they reach the larynx and pharynx, 
when the ful! whoop is established.” 
Letzerich made numerous experiments on 
rabbits with the spores of whooping-cough, 
The spores were cultivated on pieces of bread 
soaked in milk, then introduced into the trachea 
of young rabbits for future development. This 
was effected by tracheotomy, but the animals 
rapidly recovered from the effects of the oper- 
ation, and in a short time became affected with 
a congh—the same as whooping-cough. The 
rabbits were killed, and their air passages and 
lungs were found to contain enormous quanti- 
ties of fungus; the expectorated mucus was 
also the same as in man. From Letzerich’s 
valuable investigations he was able to show the 
difference between the action of fungus in 
diphtheria and that in whooping-cough. In 
diphtheria the vegetation of the fungus orig- 
inates at the head of the windpipe and trachea, 
seizes and destroys the epithelium with start- 
ling rapidity. In whooping-cough the fungus 
germinates in the epithelium web; at first in 
the upper part, and then over the whole res- 
piratory organs, without destroying the web, 
produces the cough and its manifest complica- 
tions. If the growth of the fungus is confined 
to the epithelium of the epiglottis, of the 
larynx, and trachea, then it is simply whoop- 
ing-cough; but if the fungus enters into the 
delicate bronchial tubes and the cavities of the 
lungs, then the dreaded complications arise. 
It is, therefore, best to meet the disease in its 
earliest stages, and treat it properly; that is, 
with an object to kill the fungus, and so pre- 
vent further development. What, then, shall 
be the proper remedy? Quinine has been 
used for a long time with excellent results, but 
its use was not founded on the knowledge of 
the fact that it kills fungus. Dr. Mott adds 
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his testimony as to the efficacy of this remedy. 
Having administered it to his own and many 
other children, he states that they all speedily 
recovered, not whooping more than once a day 
after the second day it was given them, and 
discontinuing to whoop entirely at the end of 
the fifth or sixth day. He thinks the time of 
coughing could be much shorter if the chil- 
dren could be induced to, take it as a powder 
directly on their tongues—allowing it to dis- 
solve slowly. The best time for administering 
it is just after a coughing spell and just before 
retiring for the night. As regards the size of 
the dose, this should depend upon the age or 
severity of the case. ‘To a grown person, from 
three to five grains of powdered quinine can be 
put right on the tongue and dissolved. To a 
child, two to five grains may be dissolved in 
two ounces of sugar made into a gum by boil- 
ing with water, and one tea-spoonful can be 
given at the times mentioned. Quinine ad- 
ministered in gelatine or sugar-coated pills is 
of no use whatever. 


A Movine Vi~iace.—A moving village is 
causing much alarm to the inhabitants of the 
department of the Hautes Alpes, Southern 
France. Gradually, within the last few years, 
the village of Villard d’ Arenne has been slip- 
ping down hill. The church, built on solid 
foundations, has copied the migratory tendency 
of the houses; the cemetery has followed suit, and 
a large neighboring hill has now joined the 
procession. 
undermined the ground, and dikes are being 
raised to prevent such unseemly conduct, but 
as yet have not proved of much use. 


Micro OrGanismMs.—To the inquirers, Of 
what service are those swarms of infinitesimal 
objects which are revealed only through the 
microscope? do they subserve any other pur- 
pose than to amuse the infatuated microscop- 
ist? the reply is; that their operations in 
nature are on a grand and imposing scale, and 
that their influence on men and other organ- 
isms, as well as on the air, water, and solid 
earth, is nothing Jess than enormous, Al- 
though we do not see these infinitesimal crea- 
tures at work, their proceedings are none the 
less real. It may be shown, 1. That, as food, 
they feed a greater number of beings than any 
other kind of organisms; 2. That, as scavengers, 
they eat more refuse than any other group of 

Vor. VIT.—18 


Heavy rains are believed to have 
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organisms; 3. That, despite their minuteness, 
their fossil remains are much greater in bulk 
and of far more consequence than those of 
larger quadrupeds; 4, That, as builders, they 
have produced immense structures, which far 
surpass in size all the colossal works of man! 


HorsE-HAIR VERSUS Eets.—It is a fact, 
hardly credited by those who have even the 
slightest scientific knowledge, that the suppo- 
sition that a horse-hair falling into water 


ultimately develops into an eel is still popu- 
larly held to be true. The animal which, no 
doubt, occasioned this absurd notion, is a worm, 
which never was a horse-hair, and never could 
become an eel, which looks like a vivified wire, 
and is called the Gordius aquaticus. These 
worms are occasionally found in herbage and 
puddles. It is also stated that they sometimes 
inhabit the intestines of some insects, especially 
the grasshopper. 


THE Days Grow1ne LoncEr.—In a recent 
lecture on “Eclipse Problems,” Professor 
Charles A. Young, of Princeton, said, with 
reference to the observed increase in the ra- 
pidity of the moon’s motion, that the discoy- 
ery led at first to the opinion that the moon’s 
orbit was growing shorter, and that ultimately 
the moon was coming down upon us. More 
accurate calculation, however, shows that there 
is no danger of so disastrous a result. The 
moon is not coming nearer, but our day is 
growing longer, owing to the friction of the 
tides upon the earth’s surface. The tides act 
like a brake, and slowly diminish the speed of 
the earth’s rotation. 


Fish Kititep By LIGHTNING.—A _ corre- 
spondent of Land and Water says: A curious 
incident of the destruction of all the fish in a 
pond by a flash of electricity is reported 
from Seck, Grand Duchy of The 
Nassauer Bote states that, during a very heavy 
thunder and hail storm at night time, a flash 


Nassau. 


of lightning struck a small pond, well stocked 
with various kinds of fish, the property of the 
pastor of the parish. The following morning 
the whole of the fish were discovered dead upon 
the surface of the water. 
pearance of having been half boiled, and crum- 
bled to pieces at the least touch, just as in the 
case with fish after being boiled. Neither any 
external nor internal injury could be observed, 
the scales being intact, and the swimming- 


They had all the ap- 
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bladder bei.:g filled and well preserved. The 
water in the pond was still muddy and dull 
the morning after the storm, as if the lightning 
had only then struck it. 


UNINFLAMMABLE FABrics.—Messrs. Mar- 
tin and Tessier propose 2 mixture composed as 
follows for making uninflammable textile fab- 
rics, paper, stage hangings, etc., namely: Pure 
sulphate of ammonia eight parts by weight; 
carbonate of ammonia, two and a half parts; 
boracie acid, three parts ; pure borax, one and 
seven-tenth paris; starch, two parts; water, one 
hundred parts. The articles are to be steeped 
in the boiling mixture till they are thoroughly 
saturated; then they are dried and pressed. 


Uses or Paper.—A complete list of articles 
made of paper would be a very curious one, 
and almost every day it becomes more so, not 
only in this country, but also in Europe. For 
example, among the things exhibited at the 
Jate Berlin Exposition, were paper buckets, 
“bronzes,” urns, asphalt roofing, water-cans, 
carpets, shirts, whole suits of clothes, jewelry, 
materials for garden walks, window-curtains, 
lanterns, and pocket-handkerchiefs. The most 
striking of the many objects exhibited in this 
material was, perhaps, a fire-stove, with a 
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cheerful fire burning in it. We have from 
time to time noted the announcements of 
newly invented railway carriages and carriage- 
wheels, chimney-pots, flour-barrels, cottage- 
walls, roofing tiles, and bricks and dies for 
stamping, all made of paper. A material cap- 
able of so many uses, so very diversified in 
character, is obviously destined to play a very 
important part in our manufacturing future. 
Articles of this kind, which have just now, per- 
haps, the greatest interest in this way, are 
paper “blankets.” Attention has frequently 
been called to the value of ordinary sheets of 
paper as a substitute for bed-clothes, or, at least, 
as an addition to bed-clothes. The idea seems 
to have suggested the fabrication of “ blank- 
ets” from this cheap material, and if all that 
is said of them is true, they ought to be ex- 
tensively used. For the extremely indigent 
they should be a great boon, and it is in their 
favor, perhaps, that they can not, of course, 
be so durable as ordinary woolen or cotton 
goods. The bedding of many of the poor can 
not but be productive of much sickness and 
disease, and a very cheap material that will 
last only a comparatively short time must be 
better than durable articles that are rarely, if 
ever washed. 
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RomANIsM IN 1880.—Cardinal Manning and 
his episcopal colleagues have just issued in 
London a Roman Catholic directory, from 
which we glean interesting statistics of the 
state of that Church. From the lists of the 
sacred college of cardinals, it appears that 
there are now six cardinal archbishops, fifty 
cardinal priests, and twelve cardinal deacons, 
one of the latter being John Henry Newman. 
There are only two survivors of the cardinals 
whom Gregory XVI, the predecessor of Pius 
IX, created ; three vacancies exist, and already 
in the present pontificate nine cardinals have 
died. In Great Briain and Ireland, and the 
colonial :lependencies of England, there are 14 
archiepiscopal and 77 episcopal sees, besides 
34 vicariates (sees held by vicars-apostolic), 
and 8 episcopal prefectures. Including 11 
auxiliary bishops, there are now holding office 





within the limits of the British Empire 127 
bishops and archbishops, with a few retired 
bishops, of whom four live permanently in 
England. Of Roman Catholic peers there 
are 38, being an increase of three; and of 
Catholic baronets, 48. The number of priests 
in England, Wales, and Scotland, is 2,211. 
They serve 1,438 churches and chapels, not in- 
cluding the domestic and private chapels in 
houses of gentlemen and noblemen. 


Dr. DeemMs Gone ABRoAD.—Apropos Dr. 
Deems’s departure for Europe and the East, an 
exchange remarks: “It is with great regret we 
learn that Dr. C, F. Deems has retired from 
the editorship of Leslie’s Sunday Magazine. He 
has held the position for six years, during 


which he has filled it with great ability, and 
the success of this deservedly popular serial is 




















only a fitting tribute to his fitness for the post. 
For nineteen years he has borne the strain of 
pastoral and literary labor—more than thir- 
teen of which he has spent in New York City. 
He now goes abroad for relaxation; and we 
part from him with much regret, and wish him 
God speed wherever his path may lie.” In 
this fraternal sentiment every evangelical 
Christian in this land will, no doubt, cordially 
unite. Dr. Deems belongs to the Church 
Catholic, though he is pastor of the “ Church 
of the Strangers.” 
great metropolis have been succored and com- 
forted by him the last day only will reveal; 
by his able writings, his indefatigable labors, 
he has accomplished much in advancing the 
best interests of evangelical Christianity. 


How many such in the 


MisstonaRy SuccEss IN THE SANDWICH 
IsLaNDs.—From private letters written on 
board the missionary brig Morning Star, which 
is now in the Sandwich Islands, it is learned 
that at a revival in Tapatuma, under the 
charge of a native, fifty or sixty persons have 
been taken into the Church, and that the con- 
gregation numbered two thousand natives. A 
marked improvement is noticed in the people 
over last year. They now wish cloth for coxts 
and trousers, instead of knives, which was all 
they would take from the visitors when the 


brig was last there. Some trouble has resulted ' 


from interference on the part of a Chinaman 
trader. He gave the natives powder and ball 
to fight the Christians with, and made a bird 
which he set up as an idol for them to worship. 
There were a few fights, but the natives soon 
gave up the business, and destroyed their idol. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF Scotch FREE CHURCH 
Misstons.— Although the Free Church of Scot- 
land is only about thirty-six years old, it is 
celebrating the jubilee of its foreign missions, 
which were founded fifty years ago by Dr. 
Duff. The Free Church carried nearly all the 
foreign missions with it when it separated 
from the Church of Scotland, in 1843. The 
remi-centenary of the foreign missions is also 
the centenary of the birth of Dr. Chalmers, 
whom Dr. Duff, in 1847, declared to be the 


“leading missionary spirit of Christendom.” 


ITINERANT PREACHING INDORSED BY AN- 
GLIcans.—The Church Advocate, organ of the 
Irish Episcopal Church, lamenting the lack of 
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pulpit power of its Church, suggests that the 
plan of other Churches for making the gifts of 
the few available for the many might be 
adopted. Thus, the Methodists, it says, by 
their periodic changes of stations, and the 
Roman Catholics, by their preaching orders, 
have so contrived to circulate and distribute 
their preaching powers, that even the remotest 
extremities of the body corporate are brought 
under its influence. 


CuInNEsE Mission CoNFERENCE.—At the re- 
cent session of this conference delegates to the 
General Conference were elected in due form 
by ballot, 8. L. Baldwin being chosen delegate 
and N. J. Plumb reserve. The Lay Electoral 
Conference met in due form, Sia-Kai-Lwang, 
the venerable father of Sia-Sek-Ong, was chosen 
president, and Ting-Heng-mi, foreman of the 
printing - office, secretary. Wong-Sen-Ching 
was chosen delegate. He was formerly a sol- 
dier in the imperial army, but is now carrying 
on a Christian rice-shop and an anti-opium 
hospital in the city of Foochow. The reserve 
delegate is Ling-Sieng-Sen, the book agent at 
Hing-wha. The conference was a fine body of 
Methodist laymen. Let no one be anxious 
about the “great expense” and the “folly” 
and so forth, of transporting these Chinese del- 
egates to America. They are not going. But 
our laymen are glad to be recognized as a part 
of the Church, and chose to elect their dele- 
gates, that they might have a name in our Is- 
rael, and, perhaps, as an intimation that they 
expect to have their delegates present some day 
in the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in China. 


A New Mernopist Cuurcy.—An effort to 
establish a new denomination is in progress in 
Philadelphia. It is styled “The Methodist 
Church,” the leader of which, Rev. E. W. 
Kirby, thus describes it: “It is neither a seces- 
sion nor an offshoot from any Methodist body, 
though many of its members have been mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but 
its system is different. There is but one order 


in the ministry recognized, that of elder, to 
which women are eligible equally with men. 
There are no presiding elders and no bishops, 
though the president of the annual conference 
exercises the powers of a superintendent. 
There are, however, class-meetings, attendance 
on which is made a test of membership, quar- 
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terly-meetings, local preachers, exhorters, etc., 
as in the Methodist Episcopal Chhreh. In 
plainness, opposition to display, and to fairs, 
etc., for raising money, the new sect resembles 
the Free Methodists. It has eleven appoint- 
ments and nine churches, and claims to be a 
growing body. The promotion of holiness is a 
special feature of the meetings.” 


PROTESTANTS WISER THAN SOLOMON, SAY 
THE ‘lurKs.—The Rev. Mr. Scott, of the mis- 
sion of the American Board in Turkey, on his 
return to his field in Asia Minor from this 
country, put a small steamer on Lake Van, the 
first ever seen in that part of the world. ~The 
natives watched its motions with astonishment 
and delight, and expressed the belief that the 
Protestants were wiser than Solomon. 


PRAYER FOR COLLEGES.—The concert of 
prayer for colleges was first observed in the 
year 1823. Until within a few years past 
these seasons of special prayer have been con- 
ducted on the last Thursday of February in 
euch year. At the request of several college 
presidents and other educators, the time of this 
annual united supplication on behalf of the 
youth in our schools was changed, about a dec- 
ade since, to the Jast Thursday of January. 
The day is more generally observed than for- 
merly by all the religious denominations, 
though some of the larger communities of 
Christians seem inclined to return to the orig- 
inal date of its observance. 


PapaL INFALLIBILITY.—In defense of the 
Belgian bishops the Archbishop of Mechlin 
gives the following on papal infallibility : “In- 
fallibility is not what is alleged by the editors 
of certain papers, the members of certain par- 
liaments, the professors of certain universities, 
and sometimes, also, by lawyers and soldiers, 
No, for the pope is not infallible when he ex- 
presses only his own ideas; but he is infallible 
when, as head of the Church, he defines truths 
contained in the depository of revelation, the 
Scriptures, and tradition. The pope is not in- 
fallible when he judges purely personal ques- 
tions; but he is so when he judges doctrinal 
questions affecting faith or morals—that is to 
sity, revealed truth or revealed law, the pope 
being infallible only when he rests on the tes- 
timony of God or revelation. The pope is not 
infallible when he treats as a private doctor 
questions even of doctrine; but when he judges 
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by virtue of his apostolic authority that a doe. 
trine affecting revealed truth and revealed law 
ought to be held by the Universal Church.” 


THE BrisLE In JAPANESE.—Superintendent 
Maclay, of Japan, writes: “You doubtless will 
be gratified to learn that the committee which 
has been engaged in translating the New Tes- 
tament into the Japanese language, has at 
length completed its labors. A careful revis 
ion will now be given to the entire manuscript 
so as to prepare a clean copy from which to 
print the standard edition of the work. The 
work of translation and revision was formally 
commenced by the committee in 1874, and was 
completed, as indicated above, December 2, 
1879. To those prepared to appreciate the 
momentous importance of the work on which 
the committee had been so long engaged, it will 
not appear strange that to the members of the 
committee, the completion of the work was an 
event of great interest. The reading of the 
last verse of the approved translation by Mr. 
Matsuyama, our faithful Japanese assistant, 
was finished at 11.39 A. M., December 2, 1879; 
after which, at the suggestion of the Rev. D. 
C. Greene, Dr. J.C. Hepburn, the senior mem- 
ber of the committee, and Mr. Matsuyama led 
the committee in devout thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God for his distinguishing mercy in 
having brought the committee to the termina- 
tion of its labors.” 


CuristrANn IncrEASE IN InprIA.—It is shown 
that, if the rate of increase in the nominal 
Christian population in India which obtained 
during the last decade were kept up, and only 
kept up, during future decades, a majority of 
the population of India would be nominally 
Christian before the year 2000. That rate of 
increase has not only been maintained, but 
much exceeded, during the decade now in 
progress. The ratio, hereafter, is likely to be 
not arithmetical, but geometrical. 


TEMPERANCE IN CHINA.—Gospel temper- 
ance meetings are held every Sabbath evening 
in Temperance Hali, Shanghai, China, after 
this good fashion: They are informal, con- 
ducted by a layman, short, interesting, and im- 
pressive. The religious meeting is preceded 
by a cup of tea provided gratuitously for those 
who attend. For there is no doubt that a man 
is in a more favorable condition to receive the 
Gospel when his stomach is comfortable than 
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when it is crying out for food. The hour of 
service is about half-past seven o’clock. 


Reticious MisceLLANy.—Where are your 
costly churches now? In Russia, at Moscow, 
a temple is to be dedicated next August which 
has been building since 1833, and will cost 
when completed a little over thirteen million 
dollars. 

— Women do sometimes have a mind of their 
There is a sister in Waterloo, Iowa, 
Cornelia Nutter is her name, who, finding her- 
self in the possession of abundant means, did 
not wait, as so many men do, until death had 
cut her off from the enjoyment of her money, 
but quietly took thirty thousand dollars out of 
her money chest, and the other day handed it 
over to Garrett Biblical Institute, for the en- 
dowment of the chair in Practical Theology. 

— The Greeks are determined to reinstate 
the eld Hellenic speech. 


own. 


In ordering the read- 
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ing of the Bible in the public-schools, it was 
specified that the original and not the modern 
Greek should be used. 


— Dr. Channing, the great American Uni- 
tarian, who was more of an orthodox than 
many who bear that name, is to be honored on 
his approaching hundredth birthday, April 
7th, in this country, by the unveiling of a 
statue; and, in England, by the publication of 
one hundred thousand copies of his complete 
works, to be sold at the nominal price of a 
shilling each. There never was a greater 
divine outside of evangelical Christianity who 
pressed closer to the borders of New Testament 
Christianity, and who did better work for the 
Master and humanity, His essays against 
slavery alone will keep immortal the name of 
William Ellery Channing. Those who wish 
to know what Channing was should read Dr. 
Abel Stevens’s article in the Methodist Quarterly 
Review, of January, 1849. 
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DEPOPULATION OF THE Esquimaux.—A 
shocking account of the sufferings of the Es- 
quimaux living in the vicinity of Behring’s 
Straits has reached San Francisco with the 
return of the Californian whalers. It ap- 
pears that the constant chasing has driven the 
whales considerably farther north, and the 
American whalers have in consequence during 
recent years taken to killing the walrus at the 
rate of nearly one hundred thousand annually. 
As the seal is a necessary of life to the Esqui- 
maux in Greenland, so is the walrus to those 
on the shores of the straits; and the grad- 
ual destruction of this animal is causing ter- 
rible sufferings among the people. On the 
shores of the Bay of St. Lawrence nearly one- 
half of the population has died from starva- 
tion, and it is stated that in one village con- 
taining two hundred inhabitants every one has 
succumbed. It is computed that for every one 


hundred walruses killed one Esquimaux fam- 
ily is starved to death. What seems to be 
wanted is a regulation to stop the wholesale 
desiruction of the walrus in the same way as 
the seal is now protected, or the native game 
in our older States. . 





HovsEHOLD DanGERs.—A member of Par- 
liament suffered from a painful eruption of 
the feet, traced at last to some fashionable 
socks, which were laid aside, with the result 
of ending his complaint. Some Californian 
miners died from the effects of poisoning pro- 
duced by wearing boots lined with bright green 
flannel, the color in this case being “ Scheele’s 
green,” a well known arsenical compound. A 
tradesman suffered from wearing a bright ma- 
roon flannel shirt. Paper collars glazed and 
stiffened with sized white lead, and containing 
arsenic, have produced serious illness; and the 
same results have followed the wearing of hats 
lined with material containing arsenic, and 
from gloves and coat sleeves similarly treated. 
Five or six persons in a household were ren- 
dered suddenly ill by the matter exhaled from 
chintz window-curtains and bed-drapery, and 
green Venetian blinds have been known in hot 
Summer weather to give off particles of arsenic 
with deleterious effect. The green cloth lining 
of a perambulator has affected its young oceu- 
pants, and the color from the green gas shades 
in a composing-room of a printing-office has 
produced illness among the composilors. Jn 
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the kitchen, arsenic has now and then been 
met with, when used to impart a green hue to 
dishes, such as blanc-mange. In one case a 
gentleman was poisoned by partaking of a dish 
innocently enough colored by an arsenical 
preparation which had been mistaken by the 
cook for an extract of spinach. And even in 
the exercise of the perfumer’s art, it behooves 
us to be on our guard against using prepara- 
tions for the hair colored green by some com- 
pound of this substance. We thus find that 
arsenic is most widely diffused around us, from 
the facility, and above all, from the cheapness 
with which a beautiful pigment and a favorite 
hue can be produced through its aid. It is un- 
doubtedly in the form of color in wall-papers 
that arsenic most frequently meets us. In 
paper-staining, more than one compound of 
arsenic is used ; and in the manufacture of the 
beautiful aniline dyes, so extensively used, 
arsenic is also largely employed. One notable 
feature of this substance, and one also which 
gives it a special power of affecting us to our 
detriment, is the remarkable ease with which 
it becomes volatile. It may be readily diffused 
in the form of gas, or minute solid particles, 
and is thus bronght into close contact with us 
in our homes. Green is‘a very pretty color on 
walls, but we would say, take care of it. 


A Story oF DE For’s SHREWDNEsS.—A 
too adventurous-book-seller went to De Foe in 
great distress one day. He had published a 
large edition of a very dull and heavy book, 
called “ Drelincourt on Death,” with “several 
directions how to prepare ourselves to die 
well,” and the public, not much relishing un- 
authorized direction of that sort, had stub- 
bornly refused to buy it. De Foe quieted the 
man’s fears, Nothing short of a ghost from 
the grave, he said, conld recommend such a 
book with effect, and a ghost from the grave 
the worthy book-seller should have. De Foe 
set to work and called up “‘ The True History 
of the Apparition of one Mrs. Veal the next 
day after her death, to one Mrs. Bargrave, at 
Canterbury, the 8th of September, 1705, which 
apparition recommends the perusal of Drelin- 
court’s Book of Consolation against the Fears 
of Death.” Nothing could possibly be more 
exquisilely real than the business-like, homely, 
earnest and commonplace air of truth which 
was thrown into this narrative. 






























It purported 
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to be drawn up by “a gentleman, a justice of 
the peace of Maidstone, Kent, a very intelli- 
gent person.” The “ discourse is attested by a 
very sober and understanding gentleman, who 
lives in Canterbury, within a few doors of the 
house in which Mrs. Bargrave lives.” 

The justice ‘‘ believes his kinswoman to be 
of so discerning a spirit as not to be put upon 
by any fallacy,” and the kinswoman positively 
assures the justice “ that the whole matter, as 
it is related and laid down, is really true, and 
what she herself heard as near as may be, from 
Mrs. Bargrave’s own mouth, who, she knows, 
had no reason to invent or publish such a 
story, or any desire to forge or tell a lie, being 
a woman of such honesty and virtue, and her 
whole life a course, as it were, of piety.” And 
what said the ghost? The ghost said that 
Drelincourt’s book on death was the best book 
ever written on the subject. Dr. Sherlock was 
not bad, two Dutch books had merit, several 
others were worth mention, but Drelincourt, 
she protested, had by far the clearest notions 
of death and the future state of any. ‘The 
narrative was immediately appended to the 
book and a new edition advertised. It flew 
like wild-fire. Nay, the book has been popu- 
lar ever since. Mrs. Veal’s ghost is still be- 
lieved by thousands in England. 












CoNVERSATIONAL Srop-Gaps.— There is 
doubtless « psychological reason for even the 
most trivial expression. A man desires to 
place himself en rapport with his interlocutor, 
to please or conciliate him, and from such 
half-conscious motive he says “ you know” or 
“of course,” even when the words are irrele- 
vant. Then comes habit, with her chains, and 
he says it still oftener and Jess appropriately. 
Habit! ‘Yes, and convenience too; for with 
the cultivated as well as the uncultivated, it is 
found extremely convenient to have some facile 
word or phrase in the mind, which will come 
without thought to the lips, and round off a 
sentence in no time. Such pet phrases form 
many a character in novels and on the stage; 
and in real life, too, they often come to be 
parcel of a man’s idiosyncrasy, or to seem so 
to his neighbors. Women, with their softer 
fiber and their sweeter natures, are generally 
content to use in common the airy nothings 
of the moment; tosay (as they do just now), 
“ Are you intense?” or to stand by the peren- 
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nial adjective “nice,” and the immemorial 
“Oh.” I know an able man, and of some 
mark, who always begins his assertions with 
the words, “really and truly.” 
other man whose comparisons invariably start 
with “so to speak.” I know a third man, 
who regularly informs us that so-and-so can 
not be done “ in any shape or way.” 


I know an- 


THE BooMERANG.—This curious weapon, 
peculiar_to the native Anstralian, has often 
proved a puzzle to men of science. It is a 
piece of curved wood, nearly in the form of a 
crescent, from thirty to forty inches long, 
pointed at both ends, and the corner quite 
sharp. The mode of using it is quite as sin- 
gular as the weapon. Ask a black to throw it 
so as to fall at his feet, and away it goes fully 
forty yards betore him, skimming along the sur- 
face at three or four feet from the ground, when 
it will suddenly rise in the air forty or sixty 
feet, describing a curve and finally drop at the 
feet of the thrower. During its course it re- 
volves with great rapidity, as on a pivot, with 
a whizzing noise. It is wonderful so bar- 
barous a people should invent so singular a 
weapon, which sets laws of progression at defi- 
ance. It is very dangerous for a European to 
try to project it at any object, as it may return 
and strike himself. In a native’s hand it is a 
formidable weapon, striking without the pro- 
jector being seen; like the Irishman’s gun, 
shooting around a corner equally as well as 
straight forward. 


THE NIAGARA ParK.—So we are to have a 
natural park at last. Not so far away as the 
Yosemite Valley is it to lie, but right in the 
Empire State, near the center of our highest 
developments. _ And it is about time that 
nature’s most generous gifts should be made 
available to the general public. Decisive ac- 
tion has been taken for the acquisition of the 
ground in the neighborhood of Niagara Falls 
as an international park, and so preserve visi- 
tors from the innumerable annoyances to which 
they are at present subject. Again and again 
as we have visited this grand spot we have 
wondered at the callous indifference of Amer- 
icans. What other nation on the face of this 


earth would tolerate such extortions of pri- 
vate citizens on a spot which belongs to the 
nation and should be easy of access, not only to 
every American, but to the whole world? We 
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are glad then to record that at last one na- 
tional disgrace is to be wiped out, and we shall 
have one of the most attractive spots of this 
earth opened to all, and put in such condition 
as is befitting the place. The plan proposed is 
to take a strip along the bank varying from 
one hundred to six hundred feet in width, ex- 
tending two miles from the new suspension 
bridge to the head of the rapids, and plant it 
with trees, to shut out from view the ugly ba- 
zaars, manufactories, booths, and hotels, which 
destroy the natural scenery of the banks. The 
plan also involves the purchase of Goat and 
Bath Islands. It is the unanimous opinion of 
the commission that New York should pro- 
ceed to reclaim her side of Niagara without 
reference to what Canada may do. One may 
indicate that the recession of the Falls since 
1842, when a trigonometrical survey was made, 
has been something over one hundred feet. 


A Primitive Nation—Ocr Next-poor 
NEIGHBOR.—The new Mexican inter-vcean rail- 
way across the Tehuantepec Isthmus is marked 
out to pass through the State of Chiapas, which 
probably contains the only population in the 
world which possesses no iron, nor any thing 
in the shape of an iron industry, even of the 
crudest form. For the distance of eighty miles 
around Palenque, the capital, not a single 
blacksmith can be found, and the only articles 
in the shape of iron are axes and machetes 
imported from the United States. Nails are 
unknown, all the wood work being held to- 
gether by cord or the tendrils of the vines, 
and even the tortilla is prepared by grinding 
the maize between stones. The new railway 
which will run through this territory has 
clearly a well-defined educational as well as 
commercial development to undertake. 


Papyrus is the Greek name for paper. It 
was first introduced into European countries 
by Samarcand from China. Historians place 
its introduction in the year 651. Its discovery 
rapidly spread over Europe, and at Mecca, in 
707, it was manufactured from a pulp pre- 
pared from vegetable fiber and cellular tissue. 
In the eighth and ninth centuries the bulls of 
the pope of Rome were written on paper made 
from cotton, Germany and France following 
in the year 1314. The first paper made in 
Egypt was from the pulp of the species of the 
reed called papyrus. It is wonderful what 
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progress has been made in the adapting of 
paper ‘to the wants of our growing nation in 
the last twenty-five years. To-day America 
makes the best paper and begins to supply all 
countries east of it. 


SECULARIZATION OF THE Paris ScHOOLS.— 
M. Herold, prefect of the Seine, recently gave 
at a meeting of the Paris municipal council, 
the facts concerning the late secularization of 
the common schools, Altogether, he stated, 
he had secularized in Paris thirty-two congre- 
gitional establishments, and there remained 
one hundred and ten to be secularized. In the 
rest of the department he had secularized fif- 
teen schools. The chief difficulty he had found 
was in procuring competent teachers. He said 
that many of the Christian brothers had ap- 
plied for masterships in the lay schools, and 
had been accepted. The lay teachers cost 
more than the congregationalists, because the 
authorities paid them higher wages in order 
to get more qualified teachers. He stated that 
in almost every quarter freed congregational- 
ist schools lad been started by the side of the 
secularized schools; but in spite of this fact, 
the number of pupils in the lay establishments 
continued to increase. Out of eleven thousand 
pupils belonging to the schools that had been 
secularized, seven thousand had remained 
there, and four thousand had joined the free 
congregationalist schools. In conclusion, M. 
Herold declared that the government was 
firmly resolved to carry out the programme 
of secular edueation, but at the same time to 
be prudent and not ruffle the sentiments of the 
people by too hasty and too sweeping trans- 
formations in the public-schools. 


Liszt AND Princess METrERNICH.—Liszt, 
che great pianist and composer, is one of the most 
independent of men, and never acknowledges 
any control but that of friendship and respect. 
“T have seen him at imperial courts,” says a 
friend, “ when he walked through the salons 
with the fine, grand air of a perfect gentleman, 
gracious to all, treated with reverential respect 
by all, but never deigning to touch the piano, 
wid royalty, even, not daring to ask him.” 
Liszt has always been remarkable for this so- 


cial independence. When he was a young 


man, in the very brilliant period of his early 
popularity, some thirty or forty years ago, he 
The celebrated Princess Met- 


visited Vienna, 
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ternich, wife of the great diplomatist Metter- 
nich, was the chief of society. Her salon was 
the great one of the day. She was a brilliant, 
captivating woman; clever, full of fine society 
wisdom; one of the last of the race of grand 
dames. The bluest of blood ran in her veins, 
and she was as haughty as Lucifer at times, 
At one of her receptions, her husband, who had 
invited Liszt, took the young artist, about 
whoee musical and private life all the gay peo- 
ple of Europe were talking, up to the princess, 
and introduced him. She was in one of her 
most haughty moods, as it happened. 

“Your first visit to Vienna?” she said, look- 
ing full in the handsome, stately young man’s’ 
face; “I hope you are doing well in your 
business.” 

“Ah, madame la princesse,” replied Liszt, 
“T have no business. ‘That vexation belongs 
to diplomats and bankers.” 

For one instant, the whole social high world 
of Vienna looked on, breathless at this passage 
of arms between the queen of society and the 
celebrated artist whose social successes equaled 
his public ones. The princess and Liszt gazed 
steadily at each other; neither flinched ; then 
she yielded graciously and, taking his arm, 
walked through the salons with him, and was 
as charming to him as if he had been a prince 
of the imperial blood. From that time forward 
Liszt had no better and truer friend than the 
spoiled child of society. 


WHat OF THE WoRLD’s REMEMBRANCE?— 
One of the most striking examples of the 
world’s indifference the present fortune of a 
great Philadelphian furnishes. ‘The financial 
disasters which have overtaken Mr. George H. 
Stuart, one should suppose, ‘are good cause for 
public sorrow. He was one of those rare men 
who use large means as a trust for the benefit 
of their fellows. His fortune, which had grown 
to be very large, was a public fund to which 
suffering and want found ready access, he being 
only the laborious steward whose duty it was 
to watch for opportunities to spend what the 
Lord had given him in the Lord’s work. His 
private charities have been so numerous that, 
for very number his right hand has probably 
forgotten the gifts of the left; but they are 
known by the multitude to whom they gave 
new chances of life. Mr. Stuart’s greatest 
charity was his work as the head of the United 


















States Christian Commission during the civil 
war. His tireless activity laid the whole 
country under contribution for the comfort and 
happiness of the camps in the South. In 
money alone, over six million dollars was dis- 
bursed. ‘To such services, and to a character 
which has been more than equal to the de- 
mands of these great opportunities, the country 
owes a debt which can be only partially dis- 
charged by the most sincere sympathy with 
the troubles which have come upon Mr. Stuart, 
and which have been caused by his own kind- 
ness of heart in endeavoring to assist his 
friends. And yet, if the city in which Mr. 
Stuart lives is an index of the whole country, 
men forget soon the good done them, and heed 
not the misfortunes of the very one who put 
balsam on their wounds in the hour of suffer- 
ing. When all had been taken from Mr, Stuart, 
he being unwilling to retain any property 
whatsoever while in debt, there remained to him 
a portion as president of a banking institution. 
The other day the stockholders of the bank 
held an election. The issue made was whether 
a bankrupt should manage important financial 
interests. Stuart had lost his fortune. He 
could add nothing to the strength of the bank. 
So a board of directors was elected opposing 
the retention of the man who had once enriched 
the bank, and had helped to bring into life 
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the commerce which Philadelphia boasts of. 
What next? 


A REMARKABLE Ivy.—The property ivy 
has of adapting itself to circumstances is most 
strikingly illustrated by an incident related by 
Miss Strickland, The body of Catherine Parr, 
buried at Sudley, was disinterred, through 
curiosity, on several occasions. The last time 
the coffin was opened, it was discovered that 
a wreath of ivy had entwined itself around the 
temples of the royal corpse. A berry had 
fallen there at the time of the previous exhu- 
mation, taken root, and then silently, from 
day to day, woven itself into this green sepul- 
chral coronal. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL Erronrs.—As specimens of 
typographical errors, there are, among others, 
the following: By the insertion of one letter in 
place of another, a newspaper, not long since, 
reporting the danger that an express train had 
run, in consequence of a cow getting upon the 
line, said : “As the safest way, the engineer put 
on full steam, dashed up against the cow, and 
literally cut it into calves/” A Scotch news- 
paper, reporting the speeches at a Scotch cen- 
tenary meeting, made one of the orators ex- 
claim, with more truth than accuracy, 


“ O Caledonia, stern and wild, 
Wet-nurse for a poetic child.” 





THE cause of civil service reform may be 
said to have scored a point in the publication 
of a rather opulent octavo volume, giving the 
history and the present status of civil service 
in Great Britain, from so competent a hand 
as Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, who was chairman 
of President Grant’s Commission on Civil Serv- 
ice, which Congress is trying to starve to 
death, by refusing it any funds with which to 
operate, but which still refuses to die on any 
such terms. In June, 1877, Mr. Eaton went 
abroad to study the system of civil service 
of Great Britain, with a letter of commenda- 
tion from the secretary, in which he was also 
informed that he would “ not be authorized to 
incur any expense for which the United States 
is to be held responsible.” He went, neverthe- 
less, and remained more than a year, carefully 
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examining the subject of his studies, the’ re- 
sult of all which he has embodied in a book 
just issued by the Harpers.* 

As simply a case of literary labor, this work 
is a decidedly creditable affair. It is a real 
history, but of a subject that probably has 
waited till now to receive any thing approach- 
ing to such thorough and adequate treatment. 
It is, indeed, a novel theme for the pen of the 
historian, but under the hand of this writer it 
is by no means a barren one. It is, indeed, a 
history of “ abuses ”—such, however, may find 
parallels in most countries, our own not ex- 
cepted—and it tells of reform, too, which, un- 





* Crvm. SERVICE IN Great Brirain.—A History of 
Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearings on American 
Politics. By Dorman B. Eaton. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 8vo. Pp. 469. 
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happily with us, is still to be realized. But 
it is something to have the truth proclaimed, 
and especially so when done so ably, and even 
elegantly. Perhaps, at length, the country 
will awake to a just appreciation of those 
things, and sweep away at a stroke the fester- 
ing abuses of our civil service. 

DIviINE- RIGHT Episcopalians, other than 
Romanists, have a difficult task in hand in 
guiding their nondescript craft between the 
Scylla of Rome and the Charybdis of Prot- 
estant Free Church; and yet to this they are 
shut up by the facts of their positions. Some 
of their writers occasionally find time to leave 
off, for a time, their sneers and objurgations 
against the “sects,” long enough to pay their 
passing respects to their older sister, in the 
way of a defense of some of the doctrines of 
the Reformation; but often they seem to be 
in mortal fear that their arguments will prove 
too much, and leave no room for their own 
lofty pretensions. We have a case in point in 
a volume,* issued under the auspices of the 
“ Assistant Bishop of Maryland,” in the form 
of an appeal from the “Fathers” to the 
“ Forefathers,” from the fifth to the first cen- 
tury. It is a good book, and though probably 
it will have but little influence among Ro- 
manists, it may tend to abate the Romeward 
tendencies of some who are still nominally 
Protestants, but seem to be more than half 
ashamed to confess it. 


WE like the enthusiasm of a specialist, with- 
out much concern as to what may be the sub- 
ject, provided always he will not make his 
mania over-aggressive. We have before usa 
specimen work of one of this class, in a neat 
little book, from the office of the American Ag- 
riculturist, on Practical Tuxidermy,t by which 
fatter hard word is meant the art of preserv- 
ing the stuffed skins of birds and animals. 
The author is a veteran in that kind of serv- 
ice, having acted in that capacity with Hay- 
den’s expedition in the Rocky Mountains, 
and of other parties engaged in government 





* THE FAITH OF OUR FOREFATHERS: An Examina- 
tion of Archbishop Gibbons’s ‘ Faith of our Fathers.” 
Ry Edwin J. Stearns, D. D. Second edition revised. 
New York. Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House. 
12mo. Pp. 380. 

+ PracticaL TAXIDERMY, and Home Decoration, to- 
gether with general information for Sportsmen. By 
Joseph H. Batty. 125 illustrations. New York. Orange 
Judd Company. 12mo. Pp. 203. 
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surveys. The publishers claim for the work 
that it is quite unique in its character,—in- 
deed, that “ there is no similar work in exist- 
ence.” Not being an expert in the art, we are 
not prepared to give any opinion respecting 
the value of the work, but can speak well 
of it as a specimen of book-making. The 
appended chapters on “ Household Decora- 
tion,” with natural objects—ferns, leaves, 
grasses, etc.—will be appreciated by ladies 
with rural tastes. 


Tr is often said, perhaps correctly, that his- 
tory can not be written during the continu- 
ance of the epoch to which it refers; but Mr. 
Justin M’Carthy has come very near to pro- 
ducing an exception to this rule in his His- 
tory of our own Times,* covering the period of 
the reign of Victoria. He tells his story with 
great clearness and directness of narrative,— 
passing from point to point of matters of tem- 
porary political interest, or whatever else for 
the time became the ruling topic in the public 
mind, with good judgment and with quite as 
much judicial fairness as could be expected of 
an Englishman writing of his own country’s 
affairs, in matters that are entirely incapable 
of justification by the laws of public or private 
morality. Only the first of the two volumes is 
received,—which brings the record down to 
the end of the Crimean War—that monstrous 
mixture of crime and blunder. On the whole, 
the story of the Victorian era, in British 
affairs, is not of a character to assure us that 
modern ¢ivilization, though nominally Chris- 
tian, is any nearer the morality of the New 
Testament than that of wilder and ruder 
peoples. Mr. M’Carthy treats his subjects 
with dispassionate fairness, and yet does not 
hesitate to censure freely the palpable iniqui- 
ties of the foreign policy of the several govern- 
ments. We know of no better book for a 
young person to use, in order to understand 
the living questions of the present time. ‘The 
style is spirited, and the whole book very read- 
able; the second volume will be awaited with 
lively interest. 


Mr. James De Ruyter BiacKwEtt, of 
Fauquier County, Va., is a prolific writer of 





* A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES: From the Acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By Jus- 
tin M’Carthy. In Two Volumes. Volume I. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 559. 
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verses. In poetical qualities they are not 
wholly without merit, being much better than 
the average of the productions of ordinary 
verse-makers. The language is usually pure 
and sufficiently elevated, the versification good, 
though not entirely faultless, and a slight po- 
etic flavor may be detected in many of the 
pieces, which, in a few cases becomes decided 
and pronounced. We have in hand a square 
demi-octavo volume of two hundred and 
twenty-four pages (the title-page says there are 
three volumes, of which this is the first), a 
beautiful specimen of book-making, filled with 
about a hundred and fifty poetical pieces. 
The subjects are mostly religious, sentimental, 
amatory, patriotic (of the “ Confederate” va- 
riety), and pastoral. The author will never 
rank among the great poets, and yet he is 
something better than merely a verse-wright ; 
though three volumes filled with so much re- 
spectable mediocrity would seem to be rather 
tov much of a good thing. 


Mr. JonHn Mor.ey, who edits the English 
Men of Letters, must certainly be an Irishman, 
for he gives us, as the thirteenth subject, 


our own Mr. Hawthorne;* who, though he 
used the English language, was both by birth 
and character, and by residence, too, for most 
of his life-time, an American. But, since 
Burns and Scott and Burke and Goldsmith are 
classed as Englishmen by him, to include an 
American in the same category, is only to 
stretch an elastic rule a little further. And 
Mr. Henry James, Jr., the writer, has given us 
a really valuable sketch of one of our very 
ablest writers of fictions, with decidedly clear 
criticisms upon his various productions, and 
appreciative estimates of his character and 
place in English literature. This number will 
add largely to the value of the completed 
series, and raise, rather than depress, its aver- 
age quality. 


BEsIDEs its own proper and legitimate use, 
the Bible has been made to serve a variety of 
others, quite frequently very foreign to its real 
intent. Like other sacred things, it has been 
made into a fetich, by which to work wonders, 
and both bibliolatry and bibliomancy have come 





* ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by John Morley. 
Hawthorne. By Henry James, Jr. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 12mo. Pp 177. 
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into use, of late; and, in connection with our 
Sunday-schools, it has sometimes been treated 
as a book of puzzles, and even as a jest-book, 
We would not, however, place the work,* lately 
issued by a New York house, in either of these 
classes, though it has some of the features of 
each one. This, however, contains a large 
share of valuable Biblical information; and, in 
the absence of more complete works on the 
same subjects, it may be used to profit. 


IF all were true that is promised in the titles 
of books on hygiene, and kindred subjects, the 
medical profession would cease to be, and the 
inhabitants of the land would no more say, “I 
am sick.” And yet people will continue to be 
sick, and books will continue to be published, 
telling them “how-to be well.” One of this 
kind, from the publishing house of 8. R. Wells 
& Co.,f like many others of the same class, 
contains some good suggestions, and gives some 
desirable information respecting their avoid- 
ance and their cure. Such books may be used 
to profit, if only used intelligently and dis- 
creetly. But with not a few they are like edge 
tools in the hands of children. 


NaturAt Philosophy, when it attempts to 
penetrate beneath the surface of things, and to 
find out the original sources of the forces of 
nature and their directing agencies, becomes 
little better than a series of not especially 
probable guesses. And even within the. range 
of real phenomena it is often the case that only 
trained experts can know any thing of the 
matters discussed ; and, judging from the dis- 
agreements and sharp conflicts among these, 
one may suspect that they are not always in- 
fallible in their determinations. An appar- 
ently truly learned discussion { of some of the 





*BrericaAL THINGS NOT GENERALLY Known. A 
Collection of Facts, Notes, and Information concerning 
much that is Rare, Quaint, Curious, Obscure, and Little 
Known in Relation to Biblical Subjects. New York: 
Dick and Fitzgerald. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
12mo. Pp. 379. Price, $1.50. 

{How To BE WELL: Or, Common-sense Medical 
Hygiene. A Book forthe People. Giving directions for 
the Treatment and Cure of Acute Diseases without the 
use of Drug Medicines. By M. Augusta Fairchild, M. D. 
New York: 8S. RB. Wells & Co. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 12mo. Pp. 180. $1.00. 

tSozar Licut anp Heat. The Source and the 
Supply—Gravitation: With Explanations of Planetary 
and Molecular Forces. By Zechariah Allen, LL. D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 8vo. Pp. 241. $1.50. 
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more occult laws of physics in relation to solar 
light and heat and gravitation and the part 
played by electricity in both inorganic and or- 
ganic matter, is given in the work named be- 
low. We commend it to any who delight in 
that kind of studies, but do not indorse in ad- 
vance any of its conclusions. 


Some books, designed especially for the hol- 
idays, failed to reach us till our holiday num- 
ber (January) had gone to press; but, as they 
are not altogether unsuited for other seasons, 
we give them a passing notice. 

Fords, Howard, and Hulbert, New York, 
give to their young readers “The Merry-go- 
Round: Stories for Boys and Girls,” by R. W. 
Raymond (large 16mo, pp. 217), finely printed, 
neatly, but not profusely illustrated, with 
pleasant and good reading-matter. $1.50. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. publish “The Boys’ 
and Girls’ Treasury, a Picture and Story Book 
for Young People,” edited by Uncle Herbert, 
who will be remembered as the editor of several 
former publications of the same description. 
It is a very good book of its class, the pieces 
are short and sharp, and such as children de- 
light in, and the abundant illustrations are 
fairly ‘good. ‘ 12mo, pp. 320. 

From the same house we have, also, “The 
Picture Alphabet.” 4to, pp. 56. Printed on 
Bristol boards, with Jarge and small letters, 
easy spelling and reading lessons, and pictures 
to match. 

All of these come to us from Robert Clarke 
& Co., 65 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


TueE National Temperance Society, 58 Reade 
Street, New York, has just published, in a 
pamphlet of twenty-four pages, Canon Farrar’s 
able and convincing address recently delivered 
at Sheldonian Theater, Oxford, England. It 
is a powerful argument in favor of restrictive 
and compulsory legislation against the liquor- 
traffic, and should have the widest circulation. 
By mail, ten cents; one dollar per dozen. 


“AppLetons’ Library of American Fiction ” 
has among its later issues: A Gentle Belle, a 
novel. By Christian Reid. 8vo, pp. 152. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. DiCary,a novel. By 
M. Jacqueline Thornton. 8vo, pp. 231. Paper, 
75 cents. 


Tue last issued, making twelve in all, of 
Professor John Morley’s “English Men of 





Letters” is Milton, by Mark Pattison, B.D, 
It may seem to be a very absurd thing to 
attempt to condense a biography into two hun- 
dred pages, which another author has just 
completed in six huge volumes; and yet it 
is quite possible that this work will find as 
many readers as that. It is simply a sketch, 
both biographical and critical—appreciative, 
but not especially eulogistical—but quite free 
from the personal depreciations with which 
some have liked to belittle a great name. 


AmonG the later publications of the Na- 
tional Temperance Society and Publication 
House, whose catalogue is becoming a long 
one, is a thick octodecimo of over 400 pages, 
by the well-known temperance story-writer, 
Mrs. Mary Dwinell Chellis, author of half a 
score of volumes, besides stories and side-pieces 
beyond count. This one, “ From Father to 
Son,” is the story of an English squire whose 
drinking habits become the inheritance of 
his sons, by both blood and example; the 
whole, in its results, teaching and emphasizing 
the doctrines of total abstinence. 


Cookery books are the vogue of the times, 
and all sorts of people, from learned divines 
and dignified Chureh officials, all the way 
down to housemaids and scullery-cooks, are 
making them. A good one of its class, all the 
better because it is of moderate size, is “The 
Art of Cooking, a series of Practical Lessons,” 
by Matilda Lees Dods, of South Kensington 
School of Cookery. Edited by Henrietta de 
Conda Sherman. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A wip French story is that entitled “ An 
Involuntary Voyage,” which, done into En- 
glish, has lately been published in a book,* 


\ by the Harpers, It is full of any amount of 


odd and quaint things, improbable and ex- 
travagant, and yet it contains a great amount 
of agreeable and valuable information about 
sea voyaging, and the various countries vis- 
ited. It is vivacious, and very Frenchy. 


Tue same house has just issued “ Readings 
and Recitations, No. 3,” edited by Miss L. 
Penny, the compiler of sundry other books 
of similar character, including Nos. 1 and 2 





*An Invontuntary Voracre: By Lucien Biart 
Translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie 
Illustrated. New York. Harper & Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 
200. 

















of this series. It is a paper-covered duo- 
decimo of about 100 pages. 


Vicx’s Fiorat Gurne for 1880 (Rochester, 
N. Y.) combines the properties of a business 
annual with those of an illustrated magazine, 
and a guide-book and instructor for the lawn 
and garden. Its utility for every one who has 
a square rod of ground that may be cultivated, 
is seen by a simple look upon it. Its hundred 
pages fairly flame with pictures, each of which 
is an object lesson, and though sold for five 
cents, it is fine enough for a gift book. It is 
doubtless doing a good work in developing 
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and shaping the public taste for flower culture 
and home gardening. 


Harper’s Franklin Square Library. Latest 
issues, 100. The Munster Circuit, by J: R.O’Flan- 
agan. 101. Sir John, »y the author of “Anne 
Dysart.” 102. The Greatest Heiress in Eng- 
land, by Mrs. Oliphant. 103. Queen of the 
Meadow, by Charles Gibbon. 104. Friend and 
Lover, by Iza Duffus Hardy. Fifteen cents 
each. 105. Gousin Simon, a Novel, by Hon. 
Mrs. Robert Marsham, ten cents. Sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States on receipt of the price. 





EX CATHEDRA. 


RE-WRITING HISTORY. 


THOosE who are aware of some of the rivalries 
of two of our great publishing houses — each 
having a Cyclopedia to care for— must have 
been a little surprised at the remarks of Mr. 
Joseph Cook, in one of his recent lectures, re- 
specting Appleton’s Cyclopedia. Probably he 
was himself quite unaware of the bearing of 
the words he used, as well as of the inspiring 
animus of some of the criticisms that have 
been directed against that work; and which 
quite likely prepossessed his own mind. There 
is another Cyclopedia published in this coun- 
try, a rival to Appleton’s, whose proprietors 
very naturally have not been indifferent to 
this matter of discrediting the larger and more 
voluminous 9nd costly work. It is also well 
known that in such cases words of praise, 
and equally so of depreciation, whether from 
press, or platform, or pulpit, do not always 
lose their reward. It is well-known that a 
great outcry has been raised against the Amer- 
ican Cyclopedia on account of its supposed 
tenderness towards Romanism and the Church 
ef Rome; and the persistency with which that 
charge has been kept before the public, by 
means that publishers know very well how to 
use, makes it probable that something else 
than disinterested zeal for the truth and the 
right has had something to do with the mat- 
ter. The suspicion that has been uttered, that 
probably Mr. Cook wanted a Cyclopzdia, we 
are confident does him injustice, for certainly 
he is quite incapable of acting from such a 





motive as that remark suggests. It may be 
doubted, however, whether he spoke advisedly, 
as he probably has only a very partial ac- 
quaintance with the subject; and it may be 
regretted that, without intending any thing of 
the kind, he should have brought aid and 
comfort to one side of a contest which is 
largely a scramble for profits. 

Appleton’s Cyclopedia was at first prepared, 
and has now been thoroughly revised by two 
native-born scholars and men of letters, who 
have never been suspected of leanings towards 
Romanism. In the preparation of that work 
it was a rule adopted from the beginning, and 
steadily maintained to the end, to have all 
articles on Church history and ecclesiastical 
affairs submitted to some one who might be 
selected as well-informed respecting, and favor- 
ably disposed toward, the sect or denomina- 
tion specially treated of, so as to keep out any 
thing objectionable, as it was much desired 
for a variety of reasons (not excluding pro- 
spective sales) to have the work as widely ac- 
ceptable as possible. Methodism was thus rep- 
resented, both in the original preparation of 
the work and also in its recent revisal, by men 
who were accounted worthy of the work as- 
signed them; and the same course has been 
pursued toward other denominations, includ- 
ing the Roman Catholics. The tendency of 
all this is obviously highly prejudicial to the 
truth of history,— and, indeed, it is for that 
reason that it is favored. It seeks not to set 
forth the whole truth, but to obscure or cover 
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up whatever facts, though most certainly true, 
that, if told, may hurt somebody, and to blame 
or praise faintly, not as may be deserved, but 
as private interests or popular prejudices may 
demand. And yet it is as undeniable as it is 
lamentable that a very large share of the books 
prepared for general use are “ doctored ” after 
that fashion. The compilers and publishers 
of our school histories and readers are usually 
very careful not to print any thing that might 
offend any considerable classes of prospective 
purchasers and readers, For a quarter of a 
century before the rebellion such books either 
entirely ignored the subject of slavery, or else 
treated it with remarkable tenderness, both in 
the statements of the histories, and more es- 
pecially in ‘the selections of pieces for reading 
and declamation. That something of this 
nature may be found in Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia is not improbable, though, after more 
than twenty years’ use of it, we have not de- 
tected that tendency in any universal degree. 
We see, too, a like charge brought against 
M’Clintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia, in which 
a Protestant Episcopalian is allowed to speak 
of his own sect as “ that portion of the Church 
of Christ which has its local habitation in the 
United States of America.” 

It is no donbt true that history, as written 
down in the books and accepted as correct,— 
whether military, civil, or ecclesiastical,—is a 
very imperfect statement of the things pre- 
tended to be delivered. The story is told of 
an old author, who, when it was proposed to 
read to him from a book of history, protested 
against it, saying, “ Read me fiction ; that may 
be trne,— but as to the history, I know that 
to be false.” Personal knowledge respecting 
the facts pretended to be set forth in some 
popular history is not apt to enhance one’s 
estimate of either the ability or the fidelity of 
the author. 

Most persons are partisans in respect to 
some one or more living questions, and they 
require that their partisan views shall be put 
into the books, or, at least, that nothing op- 
posed to them shall find place ; and they who 
make books for all parties mnst be careful to 
offend nobody. And so we have, on the one 
hand, partisan histories and statements, and 
one-sided constructions of admitted facts, on 
almost every subject, prepared by those in 
interest ; and, on the other, non-committal, 
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garbled and euphemized records, that though 
not specifically untrue, are, as a whole, sadly 
untruthful, These evils are patent and not to 
be denied, and to the extent of their influence 
they pervert the truth and turn it into a lie; 
but how to correct them is not so obvious, 
And yet there is reason to believe that both 
the leading facts of history and the great 
principles and doctrines that they teach are 
substantially agreeable to the truth. 

There is no doubt that the Church of Rome 
is at this time actively engaged in falsifying 
its own history, and that of Europe, through 
all the past career of that Church. The stories 
of the unblushing corruption, both public and 
private, of the Church during the Middle 
Ages; the bloody records of the Inquisition in 
Spain ; the worse than fiendish wholesale mur- 
ders of St. Bartholomew’s day in France, and 
the relentless persecutions of the Albigenses 
and Waldenses, the Bohemian reformers, and 
the Lollards in England, are not what the 
children of that Church may be allowed fo 
read ; and since entire prohibition may not be 
possible, the whole record must be re-written ; 
and in doing this Catholic authorities, not 
less than Protestant, if they relate any thing 
undesirable, must be discredited. And yet the 
lie will not stay told. 

Coming much nearer to ourselves, we may 
find a case of making history to order, in the 
systematic efforts that are being put forth to put 
on record a South-side history of the late Civil 
War. A renowned Southern civilian began this 
work by preparing an elaborate history, in two 
great volumes, of “The War between States” 
(so he designated the “Great Rebellion”), 
putting the fundamental falsehood that per- 
meated that whole movement into a single con- 
cise phrase, which he made the title of his 
work, And already there may be found, in 
the treatment of this and related subjects, in 
the discussions of the press and the forum, 
a disposition to smooth over its harsh fea- 
tures, to ignore its most important elements, 
and, above all else, to eliminate all the ele- 
ments of morality from the canse that con- 
quered — saving the nation at once from po- 
litical disorganization, and from the horrid 
cancer of slavery, that was destroying it. But 
we’are quite sure that all such efforts will fail 
of their purpose, and that as the great men 
and the great deeds of that era recede from 


















the present, as with lofty mountains in a 
wide landscape, distance will only demon- 
strate their greatness. 





THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Few proposed measures in the political af- 
fairs of the country have a more vital connec- 
tion with the public welfare than that known 
as the Civil Service Reform, and scarcely any 
other is so beset with difficulties in the way 
of its practical consummation; and this is not 
because of any special difficulties in the work 
itself, but because of the vast and complicated 
though corrupt interests that stand opposed 
to it. It would seem to be the simplest thing 
possible for the government, like any other 
parties having work to be done, and being 
ready to pay for it, to find out good and com- 
petent men to do the work; and having gotten 
together an adequate force, it would seem to 
be a condition essential to success to continue 
them in their places so long as they render 
satisfactory service. And as some special 
training is necessary in most cases, it would 
seem to be wise to admit new-comers only to 
the subordinate places, and to fill the higher 
This 


would be administration in favor of goo@ and 


ones by promotions from the lower. 


economical government; but this is not the 
kind of administration that is chiefly favored 
by the “ politicians,” who run the government. 
It is a little remarkable that some of the 
worst abuses of the old feudal system, and the 
corrupt administrations of the restored Stu- 
arts in England, have become thoroughly in- 
terwoven into our governmental affairs. Under 
the former the barons gave the offices to their 
retainers; and under the latter the hangers-on 
of the court and of the court party had to be 
provided for, nominally as public employés 
but really as parasites on the body politic. In 
this country the same bad principle of action 
became a recognized policy of the administra- 
tion when it was shamelessly announced that 
the “spoils” of patronage belonged to the rul- 
ing party. The practical enthronement of the 
“spoils” system dates from the administra- 
tion of General Jackson, which is also the date 
of the beginning of not a few other abuses. 
But though the evils of this system are ob- 
vious and frequent, how to remove them is a 
very difficult question. Scarcely any abuses, 
no matter how great and obvious, will fail to 
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find advocates so long as they bring gains to 
the few, though at the much greater costs of 
the many ; and accordingly the “spoils” system 
in the public service has the practical favor 
of the great body of the professional politi- 
cians who rule and rifle the nation, and for 
manifest, though very unpatriotic and dishon- 
orable, motives. It is by this craft that they 
have their wealth. Under its influence the 
public employment, or rather its emoluments, 
are made a stock in trade, with which the 
larger politicians govern the smaller ones, 
compensating them for their partisan services 
by places in the public employ. It thus comes 
about that the political parties exist and are 
maintained not to promote certain political or 
governmental principles, but as combinations 
for the maintenance in places of power and 
profit of certain political leaders, at the public 
expense, Places are disposed of, not in the 
interests of the public service, but as compen- 
sation for political services rendered to some 
party-leader, the fitness of the appointee being 
but little considered ; and as the place was paid 
for before it was received, it is often considered 
chiefly a sinecure, of which the incumbent is 
secure, however idle or faithless, by reason of 
the power of his patron. It is plain that, un- 
der such a system of manning the public serv- 
ice, inefficiency and corruption will be the rule 
rather than the exception. Only a decidedly 
undesirable class of men will consent to oc- 
cupy such positions which always have the 
odor of dishonorable associations, and are held 
by so precarious a tenure as to render them 
undesirable. 

The viciousness of the system is sufficiently 
manifest, but the way to get out of it is not 
so easily told. The men by whom the reform 
must be effected—if it is to be done—are those 
who are using it for their own selfish purposes. 
Members of Congress, of either house, desire 
the patronage of the government with which 
to meet the obligations incurred for the parti- 
san or personal services of their minions, by 
which they secured their elections, and by 
which in time to come: they hope to be re- 
elected or raised to higher places. By such 
influences there has grown up 2 class of pro- 
fessional politicians, who are simply parasites 
feeding upon the public. They are the active 
members of political associations ; they keep 
themselves well informed about all the politi- 
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cal maneuverings of their localities, or of the 
great parties; they run the “ primaries,” and 
manage the conventions, dictate the nomina- 
tions, and occasionally make exchanges with 
the leaders of the other side. From such men 
not much can be hoped in favor of reforming 
the civil service. 

The record of President Hayes on this sub- 
ject, in the way of promises, has been all that 
could be desired. He was elected on a plat- 
form pledged to the reform, which he himself 
emphasized in accepting the nomination, and 
again in his inaugdral address; and as he had 
declared in advance that he would not be a 
candidate for re-election, he was in a position 
to do right at but little expense. But, in prac- 
tice, he has both positively and negatively 
disappointed the hopes of friends of the re- 
form. And yet something has been done, and 
in such a case small favors must not be de- 
spised. Very much is gained by having the 
subject brought to the public attention; for if 
there is any public virtue remaining among 
the people, they will not long tolerate so 
flagrant an abuse after it has been exposed 
to notice. 





BISHOP HAVEN'S DEATH. 

WE have had great bishops and remarkable 
divines who never even got as far as the episco- 
pal honor. Indeed, a Church which can boast 
of counting within one single century such 
names as Asbury, Janes, Fisk, M’Clintock, 
Dempster, Durbin, and a hundred like them, 
has reason to be proud of its great achieve- 
ments and of the men who did the work. But 
none of the men who have been identified with 
American Methodism combined in themselves 
greater powers, nobler sentiments, better pur- 
poses, wiser judgments, greater efficiency, than 
the one whose name we have just entered 
among the annals of the dead. The friend of 
the black man, the lover of his country, the 
devotee of his God and Church, the advocate 
of all that is good and true and beautiful, 
Gilbert Haven died too soon for the happiness 
of his fellows and the prosperity of the Church 
militant, His place will never be filled again 
by oneman. So many different characteristics 
were blended in him that it will take half a 
dozen men, and great men at that, to supply 
Gilbert Haven’s place. His career of great- 
ness began as editor of Zion’s Herald. What 
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work he did on that paper remains to testify for 
him. The editorial and the review pages while 
he was in control at Boston mark a brilliant 
epoch in the history of the Herald. We had 
read the paper regularly for years after we 
came to be interested in American Methodiam. 
Never did we enjoy greater feast of intellect 
and imagination and heart than in our contact 
with Haven’s writings. It was a very feast of 
reason and of soul. A few years ago, when 
the mantle of the episcopacy was first laid upon 
him, not a few wondered at the choice of a man 
80 outspoken, so positive in a place where 
silence and discretion are considered the best 
commendations. But the work he did proved 
how well New England had known Gilbert 
Haven. When, ashort time after, at a Boston 
prayer-meeting, he had dared to praise the 
man who had saved our nation, and in the 
heat of displeasure against a section of our 
country where the law of the land is mocked, “ 
cried out, “‘ Brethren, pray for General Grant!” 
it was our pleasure to meet the bishop just as 
he came from the hub to Jecture in an inland 
town of the Empire State. It was our first 
meeting. For hours we sat together and talked 
about literature, art, ecclesiastical history, 
archeology, politics, home and foreign—a thou- 
sand and one things we talked about. I said we 
talked about—no, we listened, spell-bound; he 
talked. There was an unfolding of a master- 
mind, and we felt the Church had not many 
men like Gilbert Haven. 
that impressed us then. It is his goodness that 
impresses us to-day. What a record he has left 
us of piety and devotion! His last record is 
the most precious one we possess as a Church. 
Although Bishop Haven did not die until six 
o’clock in the evening, it became evident al- 
ready in the morning that his end was near, 
and his physican so said to him. His reply 
was this: “ When that agony was upon me at 
the beginning of this illness I feared it was the 
grip of death.” He expressed a wish to see as 
many of his friends as possible, and during the 
day many called upon him, to each of whom 
he had something to say. To one caller his 
remark was: “Good night, doctor; when we 
An hour 


It was his greatness 


meet again it will be good morning.” 


before he passed away he fell asleep. On — 
awakening, he looked up and said: “There is no 
river here; it is all beautiful.” 
speak again. 


He did not 
J. H. W. 








